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‘The Hamilton Watch | 











The National Railroad Timekeeper 


of America 





Referring to our new “‘Lady Hamilton’’ Watch, just 
now put upon the market, we quote a statement made by 
one of the most prominent watch men in America, and who 
is acknowledged to be one of the most scientific watch ex- 
perts in this country, occupying a very prominent position in 
one of the finest jewelry stores of the West. 


After seeing the “Lady Hamilton” and giving it a most 
exhaustive test, he said: “I had not expected to live long 
enough to see so fine a watch made in America.” 


And if you wish the highest degree of time-keeping ac- 
curacy, phenomenal durability, and the Most Beautiful 
Watch made in America, purchase the ‘‘Lady Hamilton. ”’ 
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Christmas Suggestions from 


THE HOUSE of CASSELL 


London Town, Past and Present 
By W. W. Hurcuines. With a chapter on the Future of London by Forp Mapox 
HUEFFER. Superbly illustrated with several hundred reproductions of Old Prints. 
Drawings, and Photographs. Two volumes, quarto, cloth. Price, $6.00 net. 





No work of greater importance, or one more likely to hold a permanent place, 
than “London Town, Past and Present,” has ever been published. It is unique, 
comprehensive, and incomparable in value. It limits itself to no one period of time 
or to no one part of the Capital, and discusses no abstruse or antiquarian questions. 
It recounts in vivid language all the important and arresting events from Roman 
times to the present day. 

London is regarded as stretching from Highgate and Hampstead, on the north, to 
Norwood, on the south; from Poplar, on the east, to Hammersmith and Fulham, on 
the west. The ancient City—the historic “one square mile’—however, receives the 
preponderating attention to which, by its supreme interest, it is entitled. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, in a clever and suggestive chapter, essays to lift a corner 
of the veil behind which is hidden the future of London, and presents, in character- 
istically rich and pregnant diction, some ingenious speculations on that theme. 


The World’s Great Pictures 


In one volume, quarto, superbly illustrated, cloth, $3.50 net. 

“The World’s Great Pictures” contains upwards of 420 examples of the world’s 
great masterpieces, photographed from the actual pictures, many of which are beau- 
tifully printed in colors by modern processes, with a faithfulness in tone and color- 
ing to the originals that gives them a distinctive charm. The text deals biographi- 
cally with the artists and descriptively with their work, traces the progress of the 
art of painting from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and does not omit to 
tell the reader when important copies of the pictures exist and where they are to be 
seen. Fine art paper has been used both for the plates and the descriptive text. In 
short, every resource of the photographer’s and printer’s arts has been drawn upon 
to attain the highest standard of artistic excellence in every detail. 


The New Book of the Dog 


Complete in two volumes, quarto, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, $10.00 net per set. 

A Comprehensive Natural History of Dogs, with Practical Chapters on Breeding, 
Kennel Management, and Veterinary Treatment. By Rosert LEIGHTON, assisted by 
Eminent Authorities on the various Breeds. Illustrated with Twenty-one Colored 
Plates, reproduced from Paintings by Maup Fart, Linnian Cueviot, FrRANcEs C. 
FAIRMAN, ARTHUR WaARDLE, and other Artists. There are also 541 Illustrations, 
consisting of portraits of famous dogs, including upwards of 250 photographs of 
Champion Dogs, and many old-time Illustrations of peculiar interest. 


The Other Side of the Lantern 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVEs, Bart. (G. C. V. O., C. B., LL. D.). 

\n Account of a Commonplace Tour Round the World. With 4o Full-page Tllus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author. Original Edition. 440 pages, medium 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00 net. Cheap edition, cloth, $2.25 net. 





Norte—When requested, our mail-order department will gladly forward books 
ordered as Christmas gifts direct to recipient, with donor’s card enclosed. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 43-45 E. 19th St., New York 


CASSELL PUBLICATIONS HAVE BEEN STANDARD FOR SIXTY YEARS 
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The Only Work of Its Kind 
In the History of Literature 


ERE’S a new, interesting, and splendidly illustrated set of 

books that should be owned by every man or woman. 
It is the only standard work that describes the women of all 
races and nations. In its pages you may read how the 
women of China, or Samoa, or India, or Sweden live—and 
the vast collection of photographs reproduced in these 
volumes will show you how they look. 

Curious forms of courtship are described; the psycholog- 
ical characteristics of women are discussed; the toilettes of 
women are depicted, and the fashions range from the laces 
and frills of the Parisienne down to the scanty skirt of the 
Fijian belle. 

This is a standard, authoritative work, written by such men as Prof. O. T. Mason, 
of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Grunberg, of the Berlin Museum; Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, the famous traveler—but it is as interesting and readable as a story book. 



























A Magnificent Gallery of Women of All Lands. A History of Woman. 
A Thrilling Library of Travel. Customs of Marriage and Love-Making 


The ‘“‘WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS?’ is printed on sumptuous, fine surface 
paper, and is bound in handsome half-leather bindings. The volumes are 
large quarto. The work is superbly illustrated with hundreds of photo- 
graphs never before used. These photographs were brought from every 
part of the world for this purpose. Among the pictures is a series of 
magnificent plates in color. 


This superb work has been brought out by 
$1 2 00 Cassell & Company, the London and New 
° York Publishers, after several years of 
preparation. A limited edition has been allotted for 
American distribution. The price of the two volumes 
is $12.00. Order direct from the publishers, and 
order now—to be sure of aset. Address, 
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Sets at 


$12.00 


These sets 

at $12.00 are 

an unusual bar- 
gain for connois- 
seurs who appreciate 
fine printing and illus- 
trating. The workisnot 
only unique in the literary 
sense, but also asa beautiful 



















example of the printing ert. 
Send check, money-order, bank 
Cassell & Company draft for $12.00 with your order. 
The books will be forwarded to you 
Established 1848 at once, all delivery charges paid. 
43-45 East 19th Street 
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Cassell publications have been standard for sixty years. 
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ON SALE NOW —— lL5c. A COPY 
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To Insure Getting 
Peary’s Complete Story 


You Should Start Your Subscription 
with the January Number 








Only by reading HAMPTON’S can you get Peary’s story—fresh 
from his own pen—full of spirit, patriotism, grit, and the lure of 
the strange North. 


Frontispiece photograph of the Flag at the Pole. Superb 
illustrations selected from 1,500 original photographs. 


This one great historical narrative—vivid, thrilling, glowing 
with “human interest’”’ and exciting adventure—is alone worth 
many times the price of the Magazine; yet it is only one of 
many big features to appear in HAMPTON’S during 1910. 


Better send along your subscription now. HAMPTON’S is 
one Magazine you simply must have this coming year. 





FREE TO NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERS. 

Send us this coupon with $1.50, at once, and we will send you November (con- 
taining 30 great pictures of Roosevelt’s African Hunt) and December HAMPTON’S, 
with an interesting sketch of ‘‘ Peary, The Man and His Work’’—both FREE. 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 66 West 35th Street, New York City: 
For enclosed $1.50 send me HAMPTON’S for one year, commencing with January 
number, and send me November and December numbers FREE. 


Name 


Street 








City 
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A Splendid. Holiday Gift 























E. make a special Christmas offer of these three splendid 

volumes of travel by Mr. William Seymour Edwards, a 
member of the National Geographic Society: The three volumes, 
carefully packed and delivered, carriage prepaid, for $5.00. Put 
your order in now, and we will deliver with your card, if you 
wish, on date you fix—now or during the holidays. 


On the Mexican Highlands 


By WILLIAM SEYMOUR EDWARDS 
100 Illustrations $1.75 Postpaid (U. S.) 


A most interesting and intimate descriptive of that wonder country, the Treasure House 
of the World, Old Mexico, its ancient customs and quaint people. 


Through Scandinavia to Moscow 
By WILLIAM SEYMOUR EDWARDS 
100 Illustrations $1.75 Postpaid (U. S.) 


Not to travel at leisure through that part of Europe, so full of romance and legend, 
with such a writer is an opportunity lost indeed. Mr. Edwards is an American who 
looks with seeing eyes on the conditions confronting him in the lands of the North. 


In To the Yukon 


By WILLIAM SEYMOUR EDWARDS 
100 Illustrations $1.75 Postpaid (U. S.) 


This book was posted in the Carnegie Library high among the honor list of the dozen 
most called for and frequently read of the year. Mr. Edwards takes the reader into 
our vast Northwest, and so absorbing is his style that one seems to be actually traveling 
over the country with him. 








JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Publishers. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Both 
Hemispheres are 
on one disc— 
opposite sides 





The Flat-Globe of the World 


Edited by Commander ROBERT E. PEARY 
You Ought to Have One and You Ought to Have It Now 


CommanpdER ROBERT E. PEARY, whose story 
of his Discovery of the Pole commences in Hamp- 
ton’s for January, personally edited the Flat- 
Globe and the splendid Geographical History 
which goes witli it. 

Commander Peary says: ‘The Globe and His- 
tory comprise the most accurate and up-to-date sy 
tem of geographical reference in existence, and at 
so low a price that every one should have them. 
They should be in every home, school, office, 
iibcicy and place of business.” 

On the Globe COMMANDER PEARY HAS 
TRACKED WITH HIS OWN PEN his exact route 
from New York to the Pole. This will be of great 
help to his readers and to all students. 





The Flat-Globe is printed on a tough, flexible 
composition disc, 28 inches in diameter, which will 
last easily twenty years. A complete hemisphere is 
shown on each side of the disc, and the co-relation 
of the earth’s surface, and of latitude and longi- 
tude, is preserved as on a ball-globe. 


Although a ball-globe of the same size costs $200, 
the sales of ball-globes amount to nearly three 
million dollars a year! ‘This shows what a great 
demand there is for world-geography. But very 
few people can afford a ball-globe—and right here 
is where the Flat-Globe comes in: It will serve you 
better in most respects than the old style; the 28- 
inch ball-globe takes up almost as much room as a 
piano or an office desk; you can see only one little 
spot on it at once, and you have to turn it upside 
down to look at countries south of the equator, 
thus placing the maps in a distorted position. 


The Flat-Globe hangs on your wall, in easy sight 
and reach, or it may be placed on a table, in a 
drawer, or held on your lap. It may be kept in a 
tube. You can see an entire hemisphere on it at 
once, and the relative positions are never distorted. 


The Flat-Globe prevents school children from 
getting mistaken ideas on areas and _ locations. 
Mi: iny high school children today would guess that 

ew York is larger than Mexico, simply because 
they rarely see both of them on the same map. 


Address Section 100, JOHN 


Wanamaker’s International Mail Order Service 
Flat-Globe. It brings the Great Shop right to your 


DO YOU KNOW— 

THAT the most easterly point of Alaska is 
3,000 miles west of Chicago? 

THAT the most westerly of the Aleutian 
Islands, just off our Alaskan coast, is 2,000 
miles farther west than Honolulu? 

THAT London is as far north as Labrador? 

THAT in traveling eastward around the 
world you lose a whole day?—and just where 
you lose it? 

THAT at Panama the Atlantic Ocean is west 
of the Pacific Ocean? 

There are hundreds of simple things like this 


which you will absorb, and be informed upon, if 

you have the Flat-Globe. It is your duty to know 

something of the world on which you live. 
Although the subscription price of the Flat- 


Globe has been $s, this great work has now been 
purchased by the Wanamaker International Mail 
Order Service, and WE HAVE CUT THE PRICE 
EXACTLY IN HALF, in order to give everybody 
a chance to have one. 

Send us $2.50 TODAY, and we will mail you the 
Flat-Globe and Geographi History postpaid, and 
securely wrapped. We guarantee that you will be 
more than satisfied. Other wise, return them at our 
expense, and get your money back. 

We also have the Flat-Globe mounted on linen, 
so that it folds neatly, in a leatherette case a4 14 
inches. Just the thing for tourists and travelers. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

We will mail you a pamphlet giving further de- 
tails, on request. However, the above is really 
enough. You can make no mistake in this 
in your order now, and return the Flat Globe if 
you don’t like it. 









PEARY’S $50,000 Story begins in the January 
Hampton’s Magazine. We have just arranged to 
sell you a full year’s subscription to Hampton’s and 
our Flat-Globe and History —all for $3.00. 


WANAMAKER, New York 


sells merchandise in every country shown on the 
door, no matter where you live. 





Tell us what you want; we have the correct catalog to cover it—and it’s FREE. 
J £ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 











NOW FOR THE SOUTH POLE! 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


By ERNEST H. SHACKLETON, C. V. O. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF THE SHACKLETON ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1907-1909 
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"The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive narrative of polar exploration ever put before 
the public. It is seldom that a real explorer gives us such a graphic and enlivened picture of 
his experiences. Every fact of importance about the journey is set down in such human fashion 
and with so keen a sense of humor that there is not a dull moment in the entire 800 pages." 

Boston Evening Transcript 
12 Color Plates, 3 Maps, and Over 300 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Royal Octavo. Two Volumes. Cloth, $10 00 Net 


Send for Free Descriptive Circular 











BIG GAME HUNTING ROBERT HICHENS’ GREATEST NOVEL 


Hunting in British East Africa 
By PERCY C. MADEIRA Bella Donna 

‘It is Egypt as 
‘Kim’ is India’’ 
N. Y, Times 
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wif "Again Robert Hichens has taken his reader to North- 
ern Africa. This time tothe Nile Valley and its sands, 
A complete account of a highly successful hunt through its rocky wilderness and the ruins of millenniums. Here 





the African Veldt and Jungle taken by the author during 
the winter of 1907-1908. He hunted over much the same 
country Mr. Roosevelt is now covering, and returned 
with one of the most extensive and beautiful collections 
of African Trophies yet fallen to the rifle of one man 

The illustrations of big and smail game, camp scenes, 
etc., are reproduc tions of the author ‘s own photographs 
and are truly remarkable 


130 Illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 








his rich imagination has develope _one of those / nglo- 
Oriental romances‘in the weaving of which he has prove d 


himself a past master Again the reader may enjoy the 
vivid coloring of his pen pictures of the desert His de- 
scriptive powers have lost none of their force n this 


latest work of his, " Bella Donna," the author shows him- 
self worthy of the author of ' The Garden of Allah.'" 


-ublic Ledger, Philadelphia 
12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS ... PHILADELPHIA 
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A household word wherever pianos are known. Associations and fra~ 
grant memories cluster about it. The oldest American piano and of 
greater reputation for excellence than any other, and their reputation 


one that is justified by their great beauty of tone and durability. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 


prices with added cost of freight and delivery. Our literature will be sent upon request. 


Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 
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Treasury Building American Security and Trust Co. Building 


American Security and Grust Co. 


WW. Corner Fifteenth Strect and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Opposite Wnited States Greasury 


“The Strongest Financial Institution South of Philadelphia and East of St. Louis” 
Capital, $3,000,000.00; Surplus, $1,900,000.00 








Interest Paid on Deposits 








Inquiries regarding the Banking, the Trust, the Real Estate, or the Safe Deposit Depart- 
ments are cordially invited. An interesting booklet will be sent on request 


CHARLES J. BELL, President 





a can be 

provided for im- 

mediate loading in ahy 

city in the United States 
or in Europe. 

@ Their use insures 

a minimum of handling, 

as ee, vs inbhisen security for small pack- 
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BOXING NOT REQUIRED 





IN WASHINGTON, APPLY TO 
Security Storage Co. 


1140 Fifteenth Street N.W. 





BOWLING GREEN STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
18 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: Bowlingvan, New York Codes: A BC, Fifth Edition, Lieber’s Code 
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THE ROUTE OVER WHICH MOSES LED THE 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT 


By FRANKLIN E. Hoskins, or BEIRUT, SYRIA 


With Photographs by the Author 


FEW years ago a young woman 
about to visit the Holy Land called 
on an old lady friend who loved 

her Lible and read it frequently from 
beginning to end, and told her that she 
soon hoped to see Jerusalem, Dethlehem, 
Galilee, and all the places associated with 
the life of Christ. The old lady put down 
her work, removed her silver-rimmed 
spectacles, and exclaimed: “Well now! 
I knew all those places were in the bible, 
but I never thought of their being on the 
earth!” 

It may therefore interest many of the 
readers of this Magazine to know that 
the Desert of the Exodus has an actual 
existence upon the face of the earth, and 
that the route of the Exodus is being 
mapped and studied and photographed 
by enthusiastic scholars and_ travelers 
with results as interesting and as brilliant 
in their way as attended the modern ex- 
ploration of the Holy Land and Egypt. 

It brings the doings of the Children of 
Israel in the Pentateuch much closer to 
modern life when we realize that the 
route of the Exodus is cut in its first 
section by the Suez Canal, one of the 
greatest enterprises on our planet, and 
that the Mecca Pilgrimage Railway fol- 


lows that route in its upper stretches 
from a point near the Red Sea, Zalmo- 
neh, northward for more than 100 miles 
through -Edom and Moab, and again 
from Rabbath Ammon another 62 miles 
to Edrei, once the capital of Og, King of 
Bashan (Numbers 21:33), but now a 
railroad center where the three lines, 
from the seacoast at Carmel, from Da- 
mascus, and from Mecca meet. 

Many will be surprised to learn that a 
telegraph wire now stretches through the 
desert from Suez to Tor, a little port 
just below Mount Sinai; that another 
wire connects Damascus via Maan with 
\kaba opposite Ezion-geber on the Red 
Sea; that a steam launch now navigates 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan River below 
lericho, and that Thomas Cook & Son 
have added “Sinai and the Desert of the 
Exodus, kdom, and Moab” to their wall 
signs and tourist routes 


A DAY FOR EACH YEAR OF THE EXODUS 


It has just been the great privilege of 
the writer, in company with Dr John F. 
Goucher, of the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore, and Mr S. Farl Taylor, of New 
York, to follow the route of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt through the Sinaitic 
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Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom and Moab, 
Amman and the Jabbok, to the Jordan 
and Jericho. It was a journey of about 
a thousand miles on camels and horses, 
and occupied about 40 days—a day for 
each year of the Exodus. We camped 
literally within the Old Testament, pitch- 
ing our tents 32 times between the Nile 
and the Jordan. It was a physical review 
of some of the greatest events and char- 
acters in human history. 

There was a strange thrill in dating 
letters from ‘The Jabbok (Gen. 32: 22),” 
where Jacob wrestled with the angel; 
from “The Nile (Gen. 41:1),” where 
Joseph first came into contact with Pha- 
raoh; from “Sinai (Exodus 33:11),” 
where Jehovah spake with Moses face to 
face, and from “Nebo (Deut. 34:6),” 
in the land of Moab, where Moses had 
his only view of the Promised Land, and 
where “the angels of God upturned the 
sod for that lonely and unknown grave.” 
While it cannot be insisted too sharply 
that the Exodus is no imaginary journey, 
there is a sense in which the old: lady 
was right, for so many of these events 
and places belong to the geography of the 
human soul in its exile, its bondage, its 
wanderings, its glimpses of the Promised 
Land, and its return to home and heaven 
at last. 

Crossing the Suez arm of the Red Sea 
and journeying “three days in the wilder- 
ness,” we spent a quiet Sabbath among 
“the palms of Elim” and drank from its 
“springs of water.” Another six days’ 
journey carried us along “by the Red 
Sea,” through “the wilderness of sin,” 
past Rephidim to Mount Sinai, on whose 
sublime summits we spent a part of our 
second Sabbath. Another five camps car- 
ried us down from Sinai past Hazeroth, 
through the “‘wilderness of Paran,” and 
well-up along the coast of the Gulf of 
\kaba to Elath and Ezion-geber. 

Crossing the great cleft of the Araba 
south of the Dead Sea, we climbed into 
the mountains of Fdom and from the 
summit of the traditional Mount Hor 
had, like Aaron, our first glimpse of the 
Promised Land. Then followed a series 
of camps by the Arnon, along the breezy 
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plateaus of Moab, culminating in a never- 
to-be-forgotten Sabbath on Nebo itself, 
with its matchless view embracing so 
much of all succeeding bible history, not 
forgetting Greece and Rome and the em- 
pires lasting till the present hour. 

For over against the sky-line, neglect- 
ing every other feature in the wide 
expanse as seen from Nebo, rises the 
Mount of Olives, where Russia, Austria, 
Germany, and the other Christian nations 
of the West are still striving for pos- 
session of the Promised Land, while the 
real owners, the Jews, are scattered over 
the face of the earth. It is a small and 
unimportant-looking land upon a map of 
the world, and yet so great in human 
history. After Nebo came some lovely 
camps by the quiet waters of the Jabbok, 
among the woody glades of Gilead, on 
the “stormy banks” of the Jordan, which 
marks the close of the Exodus and the 
beginning of the conquest of Canaan. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EXODUS 


The problem of the Exodus, neces- 
sarily difficult in itself, has been compli- 
cated by a misreading of the bible, by 
the confusion of mental processes and 
ideas which belong to other lands and 
centuries, by absolute misconceptions 
gained through art and song, and by the 
exaggeration of a number of subsidiary 
and minor problems which vanish with 
the first breath of the desert air. Many 
are apt to think of the Children of Israel 
as spending 40 years on the road to 
Canaan, but as a matter of fact “39 of 
these years were spent in camp and only 
one year was consumed in covering the 
entire journey of 1,100 miles between 
Raamses and the River Jordan.” 

Others are apt to think of the Exodus 
as having occurred in such a remote and 
vaguely indefinite past that we can never 
know anything accurate of its exact loca- 
tion in time. 

While .authorities have differed to the 
extent of 100 or even 200 years, vet it is 
certain that each fresh examination of 
the problem in the light of the most 
recent discoveries brings us closer to the 
actual dates. There are great difficulties 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 


in settling all dates for events the other 
side of the Christian era, but the data for 
Bible dates are superior to all other 
human records. Scholars have followed 
up ingenious clues, have made such good 
use of known astronomical facts and the 
unbroken sequence of Jewish feasts, that 
they venture to fix not only the year, but 
even the month and the day, when the 
Children of Israel left Raamses in the 
land of Egypt, and also the date of the 
crossing of the Jordan and their entrance 
into the Promised Land.* 

Great confusion of thought has gath- 
ered round the words “miracle” and 
“supernatural.” As.a regent writert has 
well said, “Everything we admire is liter- 
ally a miracle,” and among primitive 
people of all nations almost anything 
unusual was taken as “a sign and a won- 
der.” “To most ages of mankind there 
has been no dividing line between the 
natural and non-natural; so much is in- 
explicable to the untrained mind that no 
trouble was taken to define whether an 
event would happen in the natural course 
or not.” We modern thinkers have prac- 
tically abolished the distinction between 
the “natural” and the “supernatural,” but 
many fail to realize that we have done 
greater violence to the “natural” than to 
the “supernatural.” We now distinguish 
sharply between the co-natural and the 
non-natural and make less use of the 
“supernatural” because of the confusion 
of mind occasioned by its mistaken uses. 


THE APPEARANCE OF QUAIL, THE STOPPAGE 
OF THE JORDAN, AND THE WONDERS 
OF THE EXODUS CONFIRMED BY 
PRESENT CONDITIONS 


“A strong east wind drives the Red 
Sea back; another wind blows up a flock 
of quails; cutting a rock brings a water 
supply to view, and the writers of these 
accounts record such matters as wondrous 
benefits of the timely action of natural 
causes.” Modern believers in Divine 
Providence, and no one can accept either 
the blind-chance theory of the universe 

* Auchincloss, April 19, 1477, and March 21, 
1437, B. C. 


+ Petrie, Researches in Sinai. 
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or that we are helpless automata, see in- 
contestable evidence of God's care in the 
coincidence of these wonderful events 
with the desperate needs of the Children 
of Israel. With more light from many 
sources we shall modify our conceptions 
of many of these occurrences, but the 
facts will stand as long as the granite 
cliffs of Sinai. 

The passage of the Suez arm of the 
Red Sea at the outset, the appearance of 
the quails, and the crossing of the Jordan 
forty years later are by no means the 
greatest difficulties and wonders of the 
xodus. Those who have wandered over 
the sand dunes of the desert, have lost 
themselves among the shallow lagoons, 
and have watched the rise and fall of 
the tides among the inlets about Suez 
will have little difficulty in conceiving 
what may have happened in combination 
with “ta strong east wind.” 

There is good authority for an entire 
stoppage of the flow of the Jordan by a 
landslide near Tell ed-Damiek during the 
3th century, and those who saw people 
walk across the brink of Niagara Falls, 
when the river bed was almost dry by 
reason of an ice gorge above, will not 
tarry long on the passage of the Jordan.* 

After we left Elim and were approach- 
ing the seacoast one of our cameleers 
suddenly rushed ahead of us some 25 
yards and a moment later returned with a 
live quail in his hands which he had just 
caught. This event occurring at the very 
region where the Children of Israel were 
so abundantly fed by the flocks of quails, 
wearied by their flight over the Akaba 
arm of the Red Sea, was a wholly unex- 
pected exemplification of the phenomenon 
of the Bible. It was the same east wind 
blowing over the same sheet of water 
into the maze of valleys that brought us 
our quail so weary as to be easily caught 
by the Bedawy of today. There is abun- 
dant confirmation from other sources 
that our experience was by no means 
unique. 

The problem of the rainfall in the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, which does not seem 

; ee Mee ec 2 See Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly, July, 1895, pp. 253-261. 
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THE ONLY MEANS 


to have changed since 5000 J, C., has an 
all-important bearing upon the population 
before the day s of the Exodus, and a no 
less important bearing upon the numbers 
of the Children of Israel who went 
at that time. There are many separate 
lines of argument and research converg 
ing upon the commonly accepted figures 
which must reduce them to but a small 
portion of the 3,000,000 often spoken of. 


out 


FIGHTING 
IMPOSSIBLE 


THE ARMY OF 0600,000 MIEN 


The climatic conditions being unaltered, 
the ancient population must have been 
about the same as that of today, 5,000 or 
Children of Israel 
were about equally matched with their 
enemies at Rephidim, then there could 


1 
the 


6,000 people. If 


not have been 600,000 fighting men. The 
land of Goshen, at the mouth of the 
Wady Tumilat, included an area of not 
more than 60 to 80 square miles, and 
could not have supported more than 
20,000 people at the utmost. 600,000 


fighting men would imply at least 3,000,- 
000 people, which would equal if not ex- 
ceed the whole population of the delta, 
and there is no trace of such a depopula- 
tion of this section of Egypt at the date 


required. 
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rHE PENINSULA: THE SLOWEST IN THE 
The crux of the figures, however, 


comes in the two census lists in Numbers 
[and XX VI. Chose who are interested 
in the most modern solution of this diffi- 


culty will find the full statement in 
Petrie’s Researches in Sinai, where the 
word “thousand” is taken to mean 


“group” or “family,” and the results in 
figures reveal some startling mathemati- 
cal facts. 

While in Sinai we inquired carefully 
of the monks concerning the rainfall, and 
the head of the monastery, who has lived 
there since 1866, a period of 43 years, 
told us that not infrequently there were 
periods of three and four years in which 
no rain fell. The winter of 1907-08 was 
of “much snow,” but the total fall 
did not exceed 20 inches. Up to Febru- 
ary 27, 1909, neither rain nor snow had 
fallen during the winter of 1908-09. 


one 


MOSES 


The problem of the large numbers is 
intimately connected with the problem of 
the documents. Too much has been made 
of the composite nature of the Penta- 
teuch and wholly erroneous conclusions 
drawn from fragmentary data. The best 
EK gvptologists now accept Moses as a 
historical character, and his education in 
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SOME NICE RED GRANITE 
NEARING SINAI 
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Egypt makes it certain that he and those 
about him were well accustomed to writ- 
ing. They also accept the fact that the 
Israelites sojourned in Egypt, and that an 
exodus from there to Palestine took 
place. 

The duplications and variations in the 
text of Genesis and I.xodus (once the 
despair of the literalists) are now seen 
to be “the strongest proofs that written 
documents were before the editors of the 
Pentateuch, and that they were so ancient 
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and revered that no unification 
was to be tolerated. This fact 
itself opens the door for a cor- 
rection of the figures of the 
Ixxodus on exactly the same 
basis as other figures have been 
modified in the Old Testament 
text. Those who have exam- 
ined the oldest manuscripts of 
the Dible, and have faced the 
known difficulties of transmis- 
sion by copyists and translators 
through a few centuries, will 
have little difficulty in accept- 
ing emendations proposed and 
forced upon us by incontestable 
facts from other sources. 

The impressions of the writer, 
after the most careful thought 
of the problem of the numbers, 
is this: To lead any number 
of people through the Peninsula 
of Sinai under the circum- 
stances of the Exodus was one 
of the greatest undertakings of 
human history. To have led 
3,000,900, with their flocks and 
cattle, was a physical impossi- 
bility, and would have involved 
an unbroken series of miracles 
far beyond the claims of the 
most ardent supporters of the 
“miraculous” in the series in 
which that word has been used 
and abused. But the writers 
of the Pentateuch make no 
such claims as this would cer- 
tainly involve. The reduction 
of the numbers, for perfectly 
justifiable considerations,  re- 
lieves the situation of its most 
perplexing elements and brings the whole 
movement well within historical limits 
without taking one iota from the divinely 
ordered plan. 

Critics seated thousands of miles away 
in distance and three thousand years 
later in time have formulated doubts and 
queries, have raised imaginary difficulties 
which vanish into thin air when the ob- 
servant traveler enters the almost change- 
less Peninsula of Sinai with the Bible in 
his hand. Some have gone so far as to 
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A CURIOUS BIT OF WIND CARVING IN THE DESERT OF SINAI 


deny that the inspired writers had the 
Sinai region in mind at all. Nothing 
could be more gratuitous and farther 
from the truth. The Bible writers 
plainly knew that country as well as 
George Washington ever knew the coun- 
try between Boston and Yorktown, and 
the writer, after 26 years in Bible lands 
and many journeys into these more re- 
mote portions, would record his convic- 
tion that the geography of the Bible fits 
the land as the key fits the lock, and each 
succeeding generation of men will realize 
this more clearly. 


THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS 


The Bible record is complete as to the 
route of the Exodus, but many fail to 
realize this because the history of the 
journey is scattered through six of the 
Old Testament books, the record chang- 
ing back and forth from one place to 
another nearly 100 times. Mr W. S. 
Auchincloss, C, E., in his little booklet 


“To Canaan in One Year’ * has made a 
scholarly and valuable contribution to the 
problem of the Exodus in assembling 
and harmonizing all the Bible references 
and illustrating the route by an itinerary 
map. In order to bring out the names of 
the places with greater clearness he has 
omitted the mountain ranges and gorges, 
but “in plotting the line of march both 
their location and the gradients overcome 
have been carefully taken into account; 
hence the course shown is topographically 
correct.” This map and accompanying 
letter-press was one of the most valuable 
books of reference that we carried with 
us into the wilderness. 

In general it may be said that the first 
section of the route from Raamses to 
Sinai is known perfectly and the recovery 
of most of the ancient names simply a 
matter of time. The fourth and last sec- 
tion of the route from Elath, on the 
Gulf of Akaba, to Jericho is also well 
Fa % Van Nostrand Co., Murray street, New 
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known, and it is of enchanting interest to 
note that on this section all the most 
prominent towns mentioned in the books 
of Exodus and Numbers retain their 
ancient names till this present hour.* 
Maan, Dibon, Madeba, Heshbon, Amman, 
Edrei, Kenath, Salchad and Jericho are 
all found on our modern maps and are 
well-known towns to travelers in that 
region. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that on the first and last sections 
nine-tenths of the ancient names will be 
recovered clinging to the ruins and val- 
levs and mountains of those regions. 

“The second section of the route, be- 
tween Sinai and Ezion-geber, is now well 
known, but because it is an almost unin- 
habited desert the recovery of the ancient 
names has not progressed so far. But 
several of the more important locations 
have been fixed and we have pleasure in 
presenting on pages 1034-5 some unique 
views of Hazeroth and the country about 
Ezion-geber (Akaba). 

*The Jordan Valley and Petra, Libbey & 
Hoskins. G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 
vol. il, p. 249. 
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ADING INTO 
RED GRANITE 


THE HEART OF THE SINAI 


The loop settion of the route from 
Fzion-geber into the Wilderness of the 
Wandering and back to Elath is the least 
well-explored portion. It ‘contains the 
well-known names of Kadesh Barnea and 
Mount Hor, where Aaron died and was 
buried. Thirty-eight years of the jour- 
ney were spent about Kadesh,.and it is 
here, if anywhere, that actual remains of 
the Exodus will some day be found. The 
site of Kadesh Barnea has been made the 
subject of dispute, but it is almost certain 
that the modern Ain Kadis, with its 
copious spring, several wells and pools, 
is really the ancient Kadesh. An equally 
vigorous dispute still continues concern- 
ing the identification of Mount Hor. Mr 
Auchincloss accepts the Jebel Madura, 
not far from Kadesh, but tradition as old 
as Josephus, accepted by Jerome and sup- 
ported by the unanimous traditions of the 
Mohammedan and Jewish writers, iden- 
tify Mount Hor with Jebel Neby Harun, 
about six miles south of Petra.* This 
Petra Mount Hor is by far the most im- 
posing mountain (5,900 feet) and the 
view from its summit embraces more of 
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the Promised Land than Aaron could 
have seen from Jebel Madura.* 

ut of about 80 place names on or near 
the route as plotted by Mr Auchincloss, 
at least 40 are known and identified with 
all certainty; ten more tentatively lo- 
cated; another ten have been conjectured, 
leaving only 15 or 20 of minor import- 
ance that are practically lost. Ancient 
names often itinerate with the changing 
currents of human life about a certain 
locality so that many of the names now 
uncertain will be picked up clinging to 
natural features or obscure ruins. <A 
number of the camping places of the 
Children of Israel were named from 
events occurring within the camp and 
may have left no trace in the wilderness. 


THE PENINSULA OF SINAI 


The Peninsula of Sinai, within which 
lies the first two sections of the route, is 
that triangular region between the two 
arms of the northern end of the Red Sea. 
\ line drawn from Suez to Akaba, a 
distance of 150 miles through the desert, 
forms the northern side of the triangle. 

he other two sides are bounded by the 


ulf Suez and the Gulf of Akaba. 
lhe Culf of Suez, the longer arm, sweep- 


ing toward the southeast for a distance 
f about 200 miles, lies in the trough-like 
lepression which separates Africa from 
\sia, and together with the Suez Canal 
forms one of the greatest waterways of 
the earth. The cther arm, the Gulf of 
\kaba, extends north by west for 140 
miles, being 2 continuation of the most 
remarkable rift tron our planet, that of 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley.t 
The area of this triangle, the Penin- 
sula proper, is a little less than 10,000 
square miles. It is one vast desert re- 
lieved by a few oases along the seacoast 
and deep among the network of rocky 
valleys. In the north and along both 


seacoasts are vast stretches of sand- which 
forever shift before the winds from land 
and sea. Further inward ar stony 
he Jordan Val ett 231 

t The Jordan Vall nd | 86 


plateaus and great wastes of sand glis- 
tening with salt. 


THE HUGE GRANITE RANGE OF SINATI IS 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE 
SIGHTS ON EARTH 


But just south of the center of the 
Peninsula, like a great light-house be- 
tween the continents, rises the huge gran- 
ite range of Sinai to a height of over 
8,500 feet. The triple peaks of Serbal 
(6,730 feet), Musa (7,363 feet), and 
Catharine (8,536 feet) all lie within a 
circle whose diameter is not more than 25 
miles. Geologically this mass of prime- 
val gneiss and granite, or “in more pre- 
cise terminology, of colorless quartz, 
flesh-colored felspar, green horneblende, 
and black slate,” is one of the most im- 
pressive sights of our earth. Since the 
days of creation these crystalline masses 
have undergone no geological changes, 
but have reared their summits above the 
ocean from the beginnings of time, un- 
affected by the transitions that have so 
completely changed the face of our 
planet elsewhere. 

Only at their bases do these venerable 
mountains show any traces of alteration 
where the waves and the winds of the 
ages have crushed and ground their fade- 
less elements into the colored sands which 
filled the geological gulfs and bays of the 
Jordan rift and made possible the beau- 
ties of Petra and all that region.* Rising 
majestically from the encircling setting 
of desert and sea the whole mass is cleft 
and rifted and shattered into a fascinat- 
ing tangle of sublime valleys, towering 
cliffs, awful precipices, and magnificent 
peaks which roll like billows far up into 
the crystalline blue of the heavens. 

Long before the days of the Exodus 
this range was known as Horeb, or the 


Mountain of God. and into this maze of 
1 


divine handiwork the Children of Israel 
were led only fort lays or more after 
they had quitted the bondage of Egypt 
on the banks of Nil flere among 


these sublime vall nd majestic granite 


Tt, \ ] ] > 
| vol. TI, p. 251. 
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peaks they remained eleven months while 
Moses, under God's guidance, trans- 
formed the mass of Hebrew slaves into 
Israel the Chosen People, the miracle of 
human history.* 


THE BEST MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 
OF THE WORLD ARE LINKED WITH 
THE OLDEST GEOLOGICAL FORMA- 
TION OF OUR PLANET 


Of course these mountain peaks and 
valleys have been encrusted with legends 
and shrines, but somewhere here within 
a little circle of 30 miles took place many 
of the most important transactions of 
human history in closest contact with 
God. The announcement of the Cove- 
nant, the manifestation of God's pres- 
ence. the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments, and the setting up of the Taber- 
nacle are events that loom large in the 
history and the destiny of the race. 
Here among the indescribable beauties 
and grandeur of these granite mountains 
Moses laid the foundations of a civil code 
and instituted a complete form of relig- 
ious worship. 

It is no accident that the promulgation 
of the Divine Law, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all the best moral and legal sys- 
tems of the world, are linked with the 
oldest geological formation of our planet. 
There is a magnificent correspondence be- 
tween the granite cliffs of Sinai and the 
unchangeable walls of moral truths. 


THE INHABITANTS OF SINAI 


The Peninsula of Sinai is a desert in 
which its dwindling inhabitants wander 
in search of food and water. All told 
the Bedouin do not number more than 
600 souls. They are divided into four 
main tribes; are headed, not ruled over, 
by sheikhs who represent their followers 
before the government and who act as 
judges and referees in the never-ending 
disputes. These Bedouin dwell in miser- 
able tents which are always pitched in 
lonely valleys and away from the routes 
of passers-by. When travelers enter the 
Peninsula the news is spread by means as 
mysterious as the wireless, and hungry 
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fellows with their lean camels hasten 
from every tribe and wrangle for days 
and even weeks over the right and privi- 
lege to share in the transport of the 
traveler and his outfit. 

Our group of 16 was led by Sheikh 
Hammadi. He was a wide-awake fel- 
low and got about as much work out of 
such raw material as any one could have 
expected. Their habits of life, their 
never-ending and tireless powers of con- 
versation, their dress, their food, their 
preparations for the night within the cir- 
cle of their camel harness around a little 
fire was a fascinating subject of study. 

The Peninsula must always have been 
thinly populated because so scantly sup- 
plied with water and means of subsis- 
tence. The present population would 
average only one person to every two 
square miles (compare Switzerland with 
200 to the square mile, New Jersey with 
250, and Oklahoma with 10), and they 
live largely on supplies from Egypt and 
the proceeds of escorting Greek pilgrims 
to Sinai. Politically they now belong to 
Kgypt. They dre tent dwellers even 
though they do build rude stone huts at 
certain of the oases where they gather 
for a month at the time of the date har- 
vest. It is not too much to say that the 
only permanent habitations in all the 
Peninsula are the fortress-monastery at 
Sinai and its dependency at Tor, on the 
Red Sea, and these are occupied by 
Jonian Greek monks. 

The route from Suez to Sinai is a 
nine days’ journey on camels. Travelers 
usually make a short half day to the 
Wells of Moses, the first oasis four hours 
beyond Suez. Then follows a waterless 
tract of three days’ journey to Elim, and 
no one ever making this trip will fail to 
realize what was meant by the oft-re- 
peated request to Pharaoh that the Chil- 
dren of Israel be allowed to go a “three 
days’ journey into the wilderness” with 
their wives and children and their cattle 
to sacrifice. Elim with its wells of water 
and its palm trees, unchanged to this 
present day and without human habita- 
tion, was the first possible stopping place 
after the edge of the desert had been 


crossed. 
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JEBEL SUFSAF, CLAIMED BY MOST SCHOLARS AS THE MOUNTAIN FROM WHICH THE 
LAW WAS PROCLAIMED TO THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAIN BELOW 


This is the mountain that was enveloped in clouds and lightning reverberating with thunder 
while Moses tarried on its summit and the people waited below 


MINES WORKED 4,500 YEARS 
AGO 


rURQUOISE 


Two days beyond Elim we visited the 
famous turquoise mines of Meghara, 
where the Egyptians mined as early as 
the Fourth Dynasty (2500 B. C.), more 
than 4,500 years ago, and left a curious 
collection of rock carvings and _ tablets 
which have been of priceless value in 
their bearing upon Egyptian chronology. 
It was a wild desert valley in which the 
poor convicts worked under the lash. 
The mines at various elevations above the 
floor of the valley were dug into the 
mineral-bearing strata sometimes for 
hundreds of feet. At least two unsuc- 
cessful efforts have been made in modern 
times by foreigners to reopen these mines 
and some of the Bedouin are still at work 
digging and searching in a primitive way 
for the bits of green malachite which they 
offer for sale in Suez and Cairo. 

Two days beyond the mines carried us 
to the oasis of Firan, rightly designated 
“The Pearl of Sinai,” the most fertile 
tract and one of the most interesting 


spots in the whole Peninsula. his will 
be treated of in a special article at a later 
date and illustrated with a unique series 
of photographs. 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. CATHERINE 
Our camp in the Oasis of Firan was at 
an elevation of about 2,100 feet, and in 
the following two days we crossed the 
watershed beyond Wady Sahab, at an 
elevation of 3,900 feet, and made a slight 
descent before our last climb over Nagb 
el-Hawa (4,900 feet) to the Plain of er- 
Rahah, which most scholars have re- 
garded as the camping place of the 
Israelites while waiting for the giving of 
the Law. The two panoramic views 
from the upper end and the center of the 
plain with Jebel Sufsaf, the nearer peak 
of Jebel Musa or the Mountain of the 
Law, towering in the center of the pic- 
ture, are among the most sublime moun- 
tain prospects in the world. This is the 
mountain that was enveloped in clouds 
and lightning reverberating with thunder, 
a mountain that could be touched, while 
Moses tarried on its summit and the peo- 
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ple waited below. And just to the left of 
this peak, Jebel Sufsaf, is the valley of the 
Deir, in which stands the monastery of 
St. Catharine, the goal of our long jour- 
ney and one of the most fascinating 
places in human history. 

About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury when the Byzantine Christians began 
the exploitation of the holy places the 
Peninsula of Sinai was peopled by ancho- 
rites and coenobites who were bound by 
a common monastic rule. Traces of their 
occupation are found in all the mountain 
valleys dating from the massacres which 
attended the Saracen invasion. The only 
spot in the Peninsula which was not sub- 
merged in the advancing tide of Islam is 
the monastery of St. Catharine, which 
thus becomes an interesting relic of those 
early Christian centuries. 

This picturesque monastery standing 
in a sublime valley of the Sinai group oc- 
cupies the site of a fort built by the 
Emperor Justinian in 527 A. D. It isa 
hoary pile of old buildings, entirely en- 
closed by a high wall, on one side of 
which toward the mountain a few old 
rusty cannon still do sentinel duty. <A 
lower wall encloses the adjoining delight- 
ful gardens which have been wrung by 
incessant toil from the rocky mountain 
side below. The fortress-monastery has 
witnessed many a thrilling event in his- 
tory, has withstood many an attack and 
siege, and bears the marks inside and out 
of its stormy history. 

The present entrance for all purposes, 
after the traveler has been admitted to an 
outer courtyard, is a low door with two 
sharp turns within the passageway and 
capable of being barricaded successfully 
against the most determined invader. At 
the first sign of danger this door is still 
closed and partially walled up, and then 
the only means of entrance and exit is the 

indlass, 24-inch rope, and the basket 

hich is let down from a portcullis on 
the high wall towards the north. This 
primitive elevator is in good working 
order and is a grim reminder of the 
strenuous conditions of life through all 
the passing centuries, 
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ITS FAMOUS LIBRARY 


The monastery is now a_ pilgrim 
shrine of the Greek orthodox church and 
under the protection of Russia is safe 
from molestation. Out of its now famous 
library came the Codex Sinaiticus, easily 
the most precious of all the Bible manu- 
scripts in existence. It was discovered by 
Tischendorf, a German scholar in 1844, 
and dates from the fourth century. 
Alexander II, of Russia, succeeded in 
purchasing this priceless manuscript and 
it was carried to St. Petersburg in 1869. 

The kindly monks, now about 30 in 
number, are all Ionian Greeks and live 
under a very severe monastic rule. The 
accommodations of the monastery are 
sorely taxed by the bands of Russian 
pilgrims, sometimes 100 in number, which 
come from Suez once or twice a year. 

The main church is an early Christian 
basilica containing a wealth of detail and 
symbolism of intense interest to the 
archeologist. The oldest part of the 
structure is undoubtedly ‘The Chapel of 
the Burning Bush,” said to mark the spot 
where God appeared to Moses. All visit- 
ors are obliged to remove their shoes be- 
fore entering. The dim light scarcely 
reveals the wealth of porcelain, chased 
silver, fresco, and handsomely wrought 
lamps. 

A ray of the sun is said to enter this 
sanctuary once a year only, gaining ad- 
mission through a cleft in the mountain 
ridge on the opposite side of the valley. 
With a fine sentimentality the monks 
have erected a large cross on the moun- 
tain ridge, so that the shadow of the cross 
must touch this site of the Burning Bush 
once a year, and the ridge is called 1" 

Mountain of the Cross. 

Behind the church is the well fi 
which Moses is said to have watered 
flocks of Jethro, and where he me* 
future wife. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE 1 


But the great shrine is the ascent of 
Jebel Musa, the Mountain of the- law, 
which rises 2,350 feet above and behind 
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the monastery. The pilgrimage steps, 
said to be 3,000 in number, are broken at 
many points, but still form an impressive 
ascent to the noble mountain top. There 
is a shrine to the Virgin Mary and a 
chapel to the Prophet Elijah on the way 
up. At one narrow passage still exists 
a gateway where pilgrims formerly made 
final confession before being allowed to 
tread the way to the summit sacred to 
Moses, and made forever holy by the giv- 
ing of the law. 

The view from the top is wild and im- 
posing beyond the power of any pencil or 
camera. The other peaks of this Sinai 
group cut the heavens in every direction, 
a tangle of smaller mountains and valleys 
lie almost at one’s feet, while far beyond 
in clear weather a bit of the Red Sea and 
the greater part of the Gulf of Akaba are 
visible. On the way down a detour can 
be made to the traditional cleft connected 
with the giving of the law, through which 
we get a splendid view of the Plain of er- 
Rahah, where all the Children of Israel 
could have stood within full view of the 
peak Ras Sufsaf and have heard, from its 
lower slopes, the human voice of the 
Law-giver cutting through that wondrous 
desert air. 

Beyond Sinai the route of the Exodus, 
within the Peninsula, is fixed beyond a 
peradventure by the configuration of the 
valleys, the one or two well-known loca- 
tions and the water supply. We left the 
monastery by the Wady_ esh-Sheikh 
which we followed as far as the tomb of 
Neby Salih, accounted by the Bedouin as 
one of the most sacred spots in the Pen- 
insula. Palmer attempts to identify this 
Bedouin saint with Moses himself, and 
there are many considerations which 
bring this within the realm of possibility. 

Turning out of Wady esh-Sheikh 
through a side valley we soon reached a 
divide beyond which the country changed 
instantly. 

A wide plateau showed signs of vege- 
tation, where grazed hundreds of camels 
and thousands of sheep, lambs, and she 
asses. The whole skyline took on a 
softer, smoother look, and the sides and 
bases of the mountains lost the sharp, 


forbidding aspect of Sinai. We had 
passed suddenly from the granite into the 
limestone formation, and a day later we 
had dropped from 5,100 feet, at Sinai, 
through the Wady Saal, to 2,600 feet, at 
Wady Shukaa, and pitched our tents 
among the beautifully colored sandstone 
cliffs. From its elevation it is plain that 
these sandstone strata on the west side of 
the continuation of the Arabah are of the 
same age and origin as those which form 
the glory of Petra.* Here we made one 
of our most fascinating desert camps be- 
side a huge mass of crumbling sandstone, 
and realized what “the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land’ must mean in the 
scorching heat of summer. 

HAZEROTH, WHERE MIRIAM, SISTER OF 

MOSES, WAS STRICKEN WITIL LEPROSY 


Three hours beyond this camp we had 
one of the most thrilling experiences of 
our journey. After a tiresome stretch 
over sandy plains and winding among 
weird sandstone cliffs and crags, we rode 
up a long slope towards a break in the 
limestone hills and suddenly looked down 
into one of the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic nooks of the Peninsula. 

It was the oasis of Ain Hudherah, the 
Hazeroth of the Exodus (Num. 11 :35- 
12:10) where Miriam and Aaron spoke 
against Moses because he had married 
a Cushite woman. Here Miriam was 
stricken with leprosy and “shut up with- 
out the camp for seven days and the Chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed not till Miriam 
was brought in again.” The panorama 
on page 1034 is taken from the top of the 
gorge about half a mile away from the 
little oasis and at least 300 feet above. It 
took us fully half an hour winding back 
and forth among the deep sandstone 
ravines before we emerged on the yellow 
and white sands and entered the oasis 
through a beautiful natural gateway. 

The other panorama on page 1035 gives 
some idea of the plaza-like cavity among 
the rocks, with the cliff rising several 
hundred feet on three sides of the paral- 
lelogram, which was 300 feet along one 
end, 1,000 feet along the side, and 400 


*The Jordan Valley and Petra, vol. ii, p. 117. 
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THE ONLY ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY OF SAINT CATHARINE, SINAI 


The door is five feet high 


feet along the other end. It also shows 
the double group of palm trees, perhaps, 
which get their life from the fountain 
which eternally fights its way up through 
the drifting white sands. The main 
stream of the fountain comes from a 
small tunnel, at the inner end of which is 
a cleft in the apparently solid rock. 

Outside the cutting for some 30 feet, is 
a deep, open cutting for some 30 feet, 
and then begins the gardens where a deaf 
and dumb Bedouin watched the few spots 
sown with wheat, turning the stream 
from place to place until it was lost in the 
drifts of pure white sand. Because of 
the two groups of palms it would almost 
seem that there was a double fountain, or 
some sort of a tunnel which carried the 
precious water across the strip of sand 
that lies between the two groups. 

The weary traveler coming upon this 
delightful nook from any point of the 


compass will never forget the sight of 
this wonderful little oasis. At least four 
possible roads converge here. The one 
we followed from Sinai and the one we 
took northward to Akaba, and two others 
up into the desert plateau above, one of 
which leads straight to Suez and the 
other to Gaza on the borders of Pales- 
tine. 

Between Hazeroth and Ezion-geber lie 
the still unsolved portions of the problem 
and route of the Lixodus. After reach- 
ing the shore of the Red Sea, they turned 
northward, and for 38 vears roamed 
about the neighborhood of Kadesh. Into 
this Wilderness of the Wandering, ex- 
plorers are now penetrating from the 
north, the west, and the south, and a 
few years hence we shall have as good 
maps and details of it as we have of the 
other sections of the route. 

Our plan carried us down from Haze- 
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GATEWAY ON TEE STAIRWAY TO THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN OF THE LAW 
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THE ROCKY ROAD WINDING DOWN INTO HAZEROTEL 


ENTRANCE TO THE OASIS OF HAZEROTH 
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A BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN IN EDOM, WITH BEDOUIN WOMEN FILLING WATER SKINS 


roth through a series of sublime valleys 
to the shore of the Gulf of Akaba, at 
Nuweiba, where we met another surprise 
in the shape of an Egyptian fort built 
about 10 years ago, when the boundary 
question between Egypt and Turkey was 
causing friction. It stands in an oasis of 
palm trees which fringe the shore of a 
beautiful little bay. The building is about 
200 feet square and a well of good, but 
brackish water in the courtyard. Five 
years ago it contained some 200 soldiers 
of the Egyptian army, but after the set- 
tlement of the boundary in 1906, it was 
left in the charge of two forlorn guards, 
who hoist the Egyptian flag daily and 
waylay passers-by for tobacco and with 
messages to their families in Akaba. 
Two days’ ride along the shell-strewn 
shore carried us to the boundaries of 
Egypt as fixed in 1906, after the sharp 
encounter between Great Britain and 
Turkey, when Great Britain put her fleets 
in motion and notified Turkey that if the 
Turkish troops then within the disputed 
territory were not removed at a certain 
date there would be war. After the 
withdrawal by Turkey a commission 
fixed the boundary by erecting a line of 


stone and steel pillars from below .\kaba 
on the gulf across the desert to the Med- 
iterranean Sea at el-Arish. The first of 
these pillars stands on a high bluff, 100 
feet above the sea, beyond the little fort- 
ress-crowned Island of Pharaoh, and is 
visible for many miles overland and far 
out at sea. It is a mute but impressive 
token of the power which, from its island 
home, controls so much of the blue waves 
and the winding shores of the habitable 
earth. Beyond this line of pillars we en- 
tered the Turkish Empire and an hour 
later struck the Egyptian caravan route 
which takes the straight course across the 
Peninsula from Suez to the Abaka arm 
of the Red Sea. 


EGYPT IS LEFT BEHIND 


For two days and more we had been 
looking over the water from Africa into 
Asia, and now we were approaching 
another turning point in our pilgrimage. 
Nothing could have been more beautiful 
than the sunlight playing over those quiet 
waters and upon the barren mountains 
beyond, into which as yet no Christian 
travelers have ever been allowed to go 
except by stealth. We swung round the 
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A NARROW BIT ALONG THE SEASHORE OF THE GULF OF AKABA 





SOME CALLERS AT OUR CAMP IN THE LAND OF EDOM 
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head of the Gulf and across the utmost 
extremity of the Jordan Valley rift and 
entered the town of Akaba. It is a beau- 
tiful spot—seen from a distance—because 
of its oasis-like clusters of palm trees and 
the shimmering seat at their base. 

But the town itself inside is wretched- 
ness and filth personified. Rain seldom 
falls here and the dirty inhabitants drink 
from brackish and almost putrid wells. 
The old castle or caravansary is half in 
ruins and the other houses are moulder- 
ing mud heaps. If one heavy rain ever 
came these houses would crumble into 
complete ruin in a few hours. The peo- 
ple are despicably poor in their persons 
and characteristics, having lived like 
leeches on the Egyptian caravans to 
Mecca for centuries. 

For us, however, the town was a mem- 
orable camping place. It marked the 
successful close of our journey across the 
Peninsula. The commander of the Tur- 
kish troops handed us telegrams that 
brought us into contact with the modern 
world again. Only fifteen minutes be- 
fore our caravan of 22 slowly moving 
camels came around the seashore and 
into the shadow of the palm trees 
another caravan of 18 horses and mules, 
led by two fine soldiers from Beersheba 
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and riding swift camels, dropped their 
burdens at the same spot. They had 
made a journey of 19 days down from 
Beirut, via Sidon, Tyre and Jaffa, to 
Beersheba, and then across the wilderness 
to meet us at Akaba. They brought us a 
fresh supply of provisions and charcoal, 
and two boxes of oranges from the 
groves at Jaffa and, best of all, letters 
from home. There was great joy in the 
camp that night. 

The next day we dismissed the camel- 
eers and started them back to their desert 
tents about Sinai, while we took up the 
more familiar journey over the fourth 
section of the route of the Exodus. A 
guard of twelve horsemen, seven foot-sol- 
diers, and our two soldier cameleers from 
Beersheba, accompanied us over the 
rough and almost waterless valleys to 
Maan and Petra. We pitched our tents 
in Edom, Moab, and the Land of Gilead, 
at the Arnon, at the Jabbok, and then at 
the Jordan. Our last climb was up the 
slopes of Judea, and when we entered 
the earthly Jerusalem, the city of David, 
the city of its Greater King, it seemed as 
though we had lived through all ancient 
history, so freighted were our memories 
with the events and scenes of the ‘desert 
and the Exodus. 
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ARABIA, THE DESERT OF THI SEA 


By ARCHIBALD FoRDER, OF JERUSALEM 


With Photographs by the Author 


HE great peninsula known in 
these days as Arabia is one of the 
oldest known parts of the earth. 
long before the sons of Jacob went down 
into Egypt, the sons of Ishmael had set- 
tled in the land Providence had assigned 
them. The boundaries of Arabia are 
outlined as early in the Bible as Genesis 
xxv. 18. Probably many centuries ago 
Palestine, Syria, and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula were important parts of Arabia. 
Isaiah speaks of it as the “desert of the 
sea” (xxi. 1), and when one considers it 
a land largely desert, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water, we conclude that the 
ancient seer was not far wrong in his 
designation of the land. Arabia is _be- 
tween Egypt and Persia, to put it widely, 
also between India and Europe. It has 
a seacoast of about four thousand miles. 
No land so little attracts the attention 
of the speculator, hunter, adventurer, or 
traveler as Arabia, and yet no country 
presents so large or new a field as the 
subject of these lines. 
Many are the obstacles to be faced and 
overcome ere one can see and learn for 
oneself what is beyond the mysterious 


and almost waterless belt of uninviting 


desert that encircles this little known 
land, but a few have penetrated the coun- 
try from different points and each has 
shed some light on the interior. 

The first and perhaps the most difficult 
obstacle to contend with is the rigid per- 
sistence of the Turk, who practically 
controls the entire coastline of Arabia, 
but who holds little sway inland. Those 
landing on the coast with the intention 
of proceeding to the interior are met by 
smiling officials, who politely request 
your permission from Constantinople to 
proceed inland, and, on failing to pro- 
duce that, you are recommended to pro- 
cure the same by telegraphing to your 


representative in the metropolis of the 
empire—a costly and usually hopeless 
procedure. 

lf, however, an entrance is gained, as 
has been done, troubles of other kinds 
have to be overcome, such as the diffi- 
culties of transportation, the superstition 
of the natives and their dislike of the 
Christian, the latter perhaps the most 
dangerous if not the most formidable. 

Arabia is probably one of the oldest 
of Oriental countries and at different 
times has played important roles in the 
making of the world’s history, and the 
probability is that in the revival of the 
Orient it will yet figure prominently once 
more. 

As a whole, the country is about as 
large as the United States east of the 
Mississippi River, and has an area of 
some million square miles. 

The northwest part of Arabia is famous 
for its many-hued mountains, rocks, and 
crags, into and out of which has been 
hewn many a fine tomb, temple, dwelling, 
and theater by the Nabathean, Roman, 
Greek, or Egyptian, all of whom have 
left their mark behind them. 

Petra, as it is called today, is compara- 
tively easy of access, either by rail from 
Maan, on the Mecca Railway, or on 
horseback from Jerusalem via Moab and 
Edom. For their own protection the 
Turkish authorities insist on the traveler 
having a military escort, which is fur- 
nished at a nominal sum. This insures 
freedom from annoyance from the law- 
less and wild Bedouin that are located 
in that section. This interesting portion 
of Arabia has been previously described 
in this Magazine,* so it is not necessary 
to again cover the ground. 

Steering east from Petra one can soon 

* Rock City of Petra. Franklin E. Hoskins 
Nat. Geoc. Mac., May, 1907, 
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THE ROCKY DEFILE, OR THE SIK, WHICH WAS THE ENTRANCE TO PETRA 


This wonderful rock-hewn city is located in North Arabia. Access to it is through a 
gorge about a mile long which was once paved and spanned by several arches. The illustration 
shows the western outlet of this fascinating ravine. 
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PHARAOH'S TREASURY: PETRA 


This magnificent piece of work, cut like a cameo out of the rock, is an example of the 
temples and tombs to be found in North Arabia. The excavation is about 87 feet high and 4o 
feet wide, and has three inner chambers of large dimensions. 
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COLLECTING SALT OFF THE DESERT 


Large quantities of salt are exchanged for the daily necessities of life in Arabia. It is 
obtained from brine springs that are numerous in Arabia. 


be lost in the trackless expanse of Arabia 
Deserta, and here really begins the new 
field of research and travel. 

Due east of Medaba, on the plains of 
Moab, near Nebo, and at some 200 miles 
distant, is the twin town of Kaf, sur- 
rounded entirely by the desert. This 
place is under the jurisdiction of the 
great Ibn Rasheed, the independent ruler 
of Arabia, and is controlled by a local 
chief who is responsible to his lord and 
master in the distant metropolis of Hayil. 
To him the chief has to remit an annual 
tax of 80 cents for every male in his 
district, and to him must be referred all 
cases too difficult for solution by the 
local representative. 

The Kafites obtain the necessities of life 
by the accumulation of salt, which is 


bartered in large quantities to men who 
come with caravans from the north, 
having with them wheat and barley to 
exchange. All around WKaf are never- 
failing springs of brine, which is 
drawn in skins and poured into shallow 
beds in the sand. The extreme heat soon 
evaporates the water, leaving a solid de- 
posit of white crystal salt. When thor- 
oughly dry this is stored in mud bins to 
await the coming of buyers. 

This commodity, so essential to the 
daily life of the Arabian, generally 
fetches measure for measure of wheat 
and twice as much in barley, the former 
being preferred. The cultivation of the 
date-palm also claims a portion of the 
Kafee’s time, not so much, however, for 
profit as to provide the morning meal 
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MEASURING SALT 


Caravans carry salt from the oases to all parts of Arabia. It is usually bartered for wheat 
or barley. When dry it is stored in the open air in huge mud bins like the one shown in this 
picture. 
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CAMEL AND YOUNG 


Thousands like these graze on the plains and deserts of Arabia. The female is rarely used 
for riding, not being accustomed to the strain 


for himself and family. If he be an 
unusually energetic or ambitious man 
(which is unusual), he may cultivate 
dates to sell, there always being a de- 
mand by those who come with the cara- 
vans. 

Kast of Naf, about 25 or 30 miles, is 
a smaller oasis named Ithera. The peo- 
ple are less intelligent and most unkindly 
disposed to all outsiders, as the writer 
has good cause to remember, for it was 
here he had his first real experience of 
Arabian superstition and hatred of the 
Christian. 

It came about thus: I had come un- 
ceremoniously among the people of 
[thera without the necessary and_all- 
important introduction to the chief. 
This for me was unfortunate, as it placed 
me in the position of not being under 
any one’s protection, an important thing 
in such an out-of-the-way part of the 
world and among such an_ unfriendly 
pet ple. 

My sudden appearance in the guest- 
room of Ithera, without any previous 
idea of my being in the town, gave cause 


for speculation as to who and what I 
was. One suggested a Jew, another a 
Christian, another one of the heathen, 
another an infidel, while the last, more 
daring than all, informed the assembled 
wonderers that I was neither of what 
they had suggested, but a pig. I at 
length put them right on the inatter by 
informing them that I was a Christian, 
upon which I was ordered by the chief 
to take my place with the cattle in the 
stable part of the guest-room. 

This I did, but was not allowed long 
thus to remain, for the suggestion was 
volunteered that my near presence to 
both camel and horse might result in the 
speedy decease of both. So I was given 
a place to myself under the shade of a 


‘beautiful palm grove; but here my stay 


was shortened by the remark that “prob- 
ably my close contact with the palms 
would hinder them from again bearing 
fruit.” So again I was requested to 
move, this time being confined in a tent 
to keep company with one afflicted with 
a disease not unlike leprosy. 

Thus was my first contact with the 
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isolated dwellers of the “desert of the 


sea.” Alas for ignorance and supersti- 
tion! How true the saying of the 
Bedouin: “He who travels not is both 


blind and ignorant.” 

The small population of Ithera, much 
less than Naf, eke out an existence in 
much the same way as their neighbors, by 
evaporating salt from the springs that 
surround their tiny oasis, and it is only 
because their needs are so limited that 
they are able to exist. 

Adjoining Ithera on the south is a 
prominent tell or mound about 100 feet 
high; on its top are the remains of an 
old castle which at one time must have 
been quite a stronghold and landmark in 
the desert. 

Ten days’ journey, as laden camels 
travel, south from Ithera is the great 
oasis of El Jowf, probably the largest 
center of population in northern Arabia. 
The word Jowf in Arabic means depres- 
sion and literally verifies what it ex- 
presses, for Fl Jowf is indeed a con- 
siderable drop in the great expanse of 
Arabia. 

[ was fortunate in being able to jour- 
ney from Ithera to El Jowf in company 
with the sheikh, 7. ¢., chief of Ithera, an 
opportunity that for me was fortunate, 
as it afforded me some amount of pro- 
tection as well as secured for me a relia- 
ble and trustworthy escort across the 
desert. The company with which I trav- 
eled was composed of about 80 men and 
120 camels, the latter laden with wheat 
that was to be bartered for dates or some 
other produce of El Jowf. 

Great were the objections made to my 
accompanying the party across the desert, 
for would not I, being a Christian, bring 
trouble on the caravan? So argued the 
more fanatical of my traveling compan- 
ions, and it seemed to them with reason, 
for a few hours after starting our party 
was set upon by a robber band, and in 
spite of our coming off victorious the 
blame for the attack was laid unon me. 

Some insisted that I be sent back, 
others that I be left to shift for myself, 


but my friend the sheikh said, “No; to 
the Jowf the Christian goes, even though 
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we travel alone,” so the next ten days 
were passed riding over the sandy ex- 
panse between Ithera and El Jowf in 
company with men strongly opposed to 
the presence of the Christian in their 
midst. 

To me words fail when any descrip- 
tion of the desert has to be written or 
given. It has to be lived in, crossed, 
slept on, made one’s place of abode for 
a time in order to be really and _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The boasting of the 
Bedouin about the free life they enjoy, 
and their pity for their city neighbors, 
confined in their close and dark dwell- 
ings, can be excused after a sojourn in 
the desert itself. But the desert life is 
not all honey by any means, for is there 
not always the danger of attack from the 
nothing-to-lose and all-to-gain Bedouin, 
or the risk of perishing for want of 
water, or the giving out of one’s food 
without the possibility of being able to 
replace it? True, all these have to be 
reckoned with by him who would explore 
“the desert of the sea,” but dangers -of 
all kinds abound in every land and are 
not confined to Arabia. 

The daily routine of travel was much 
the same. Up with the daybreak and as 
soon as possible load the camels; ride for 
some four or five hours; then put down 
for our first and morning meal, which 
usually consisted of dates and water; 
then off again until late in the afternoon, 
when a halt is made for the night. Sup- 
per usually consists of warm bread with 
an onion or dates as a relish. 

read is prepared in as simple a man- 
ner as possible. While the coarse flour 
and water are being kneaded into dough 
a large fire is made which provides a 
good heap of hot ashes. On part of these 
the flattened dough is laid, then covered 
with the remainder of the ashes. In 
about fifteen minutes the dough is suff- 
ciently baked. It is then well beaten to 
free it from ashes, broken in pieces, and 
divided among those who from their bags 
have contributed to the rneal. 

After the evening feast coffee is made 
by some member of the party and in tiny 
cups handed round to each one, as much 
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Dates take the place of bread in Arabia 
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WITH RIPE FRUIT 


There are many varieties 





The date harvest comes 


in December and January and is a busy time for the natives 
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caravans going into and from Arabia 


Probably once an important place guarded by a castle located on the high hill seen in the illustration. 
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THE CASTLE OF MARID 


This formidable structure, now in ruins, stands at the north end of El Jowf, in North 


Arabia. 


purpose at the present time. 


regard being paid to etiquette as if they 
were assembled in the most spacious 
guest-room in the largest city in the 
country. 

Conversation never lags, and until late 
in the evening the men talk, some telling 
imaginary stories, others reciting im- 
promptu poetry, until, tired out, all ex- 
cept those designated to keep watch roll 
up in their large cloaks and are soon 
sound asleep. 

The first thing to be seen of El Jowf 
as it is approached from the north is the 
great castle which rears its head high 
above everything else in the oasis. This 
building, which is circular in form, bears 
the name “Marid,” and the ignorant 
Jofees believe that a large amount of 
valuable treasure lies hidden somewhere 
in the castle, but they are helpless to 
locate it. 


The Arabs think it contains treasure buried there by the ancients. It serves no 


This castle was at one time the strong- 
hold of Il Jowf and is no doubt of Arab 
construction, but as there is no use for 
it at the present time it is falling into 
decay. I was not allowed during my 
stay in the Jowf to go into the castle, 
although I took a very good photograph 
of if. 

I] Jowf is unlike other Arabian cities 
in that it is long and scattered, most of 
the houses being concealed among the 
palms, thus making it very difficult to 
estimate its size or the number of its 
dwellings. The city is probably two 
miles leng and about a quarter of a mile 
wide. 

The houses are all built of mud sun- 
dried bricks; many of them are three 
stories high, and all have flat roofs. 
The interior is quite void of furniture, 
the coffee roaster, pounder, pots, and 
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A PRIMITIVE DOOR IN JOWF 


In the absence of lumber throughout Arabia, palm tree trunks are used for the construc- 


tion of dc OTS, 
are made. 


cups being about all that is visible that 
savors of daily life and needs. Most of 
the houses are doorless, accounted for by 
the scarcity of suitable wood. The only 
doors I saw during my stay were those 
that barred entrance into the palm groves 
and gardens. These were interesting be- 
cause of their rude and primitive con- 
struction, being made of part of a palm 


Although rude in form and appearance, they answer the purpose for which they 


trunk split down the middle and_ held 
together with strips of hide. 

The abundant and luxurious date-palm 
plantations are explained by the number 
of deep wells that are found all over the 
Jowf from which a never-failing supply 
of water is drawn. The life-giving liquid 
is drawn to the surface in huge skins 
fastened to a rope attached to a camel 
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A large coat of goats’ or camel hair is the possession of every man in Arabia. 
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OF ARABIA 


It serves for 


blanket at night 


that walks to and fro, thus raising or 
lowering the skin bucket. The water 
is emptied into pools and conducted 
through surface channels to the groves 
and gardens. The natives have an under- 


standing among themselves as to the days 
and time allowed each one to draw water 
and irrigate their plots. 

ry . - - . 

The population of the Jowf is a sub- 
ject of speculation; some place it as low 
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illustration 


Both methods are shown in th 





shaking the milk in skins slung from a tripod or rolled to and fro on the earth. 


SKINS FILLED WITH WATER 


Zine buckets are unknown in Arabia, hence the necessity for the water skin. These are 
used all over the land; they are home-tanned and if cared for and handled carefully will last a 
long time. 


utter is made by 
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THE COFFEE-MAKER 


The Arabians drink only the finest coffee, served in tiny cups. In 
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most guest rooms 


and tents there is a coffee-maker who prides himself on the excellence of the beverage he 


can produce. 


as 3,000, others much more. When I was 
there the chief told me he took tax from 
40,090 men. 

Jowf is noted for the variety, quality, 
and abundance of its dates, the cultiva- 
tion and care of the palm. giving employ- 
ment to thousands of the natives. Thou- 
sands of camel loads of dates are sent 
annually to Damascus to be exchanged 
for goods suitable for barter among the 
Bedouins and Arabs. 

I was interested in learning the many 
uses that the different parts of the date- 
palm were put to, including even the 
stones. As already stated, the trunk is 
split in two and made into doors, the 
fiber is woven into ropes and nets, the 
green fronds are split asunder and plaited 
into mats and baskets into which the 
dates are packed for export, an’ he 
stones, which are gathered off the floors 
of the people’s houses, are soaked in 


* 


water and when sufficiently soft mixed 
with meal and given as feed to the 
camels, on which they thrive very well 
indeed. 

The dates ripen early in December, and 
the harvest continues until the end of 
January. The huge bunches are hacked 
off with a primitive saw or hatchet and 
then lowered by means of a rope to men 
waiting beneath, some of the bunches 
being as much as an ordinary man can 
well carry. 

Another production of the Jowf much 
sought after is the abba or large outer 
cloak of the Arab. Thes2 are made 
entirely of camel's hair, spun and woven 
both by men and women on the most 
primitive looms imaginable, and the mar- 
vel is that they are able to turn out such 
well-made goods. In the markets of 
Jerusalem and Damascus the abba of the 
Jowf sells at a high price. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE DESERT 





The Bedouin women have the advantage of their city sisters in the free life they enjoy. 


Their faces are never veiled and their physical condition is better. 
thousands who live on the Plain of Arabia. 


The above are typical of 
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CARVED DOORS AT HODEIDA 


The fine carving on doors and windows is about all that is of interest in this South 
Arabian port. No such work is done now-a-days, as the art of carving passed out with the 
last generation. Such work is worthy of preservation in a better place. 
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THE PORT OF HODEIDA, IN SOUTH ARABIA 


The principal landing place for Yemen. 


All merchandise is landed in the way shown 


above, to the loss of the merchant, as the bales are frequently let fall into the water or 


soaked by the incoming tide. 


The staple food of the Jowf is dates 
and temmin, the latter a cereal much in- 
ferior to rice, but raised in the oasis, as 
are grapes, apricots, plums,  citrons, 
melons, tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, 
pumpkins, and a variety of other things 
foreign to the Occident. 

Newspapers, mails, or telegrams never 
trouble the Jowfees, and of course ma- 
chinery in any shape or form is unknown, 
as are also vehicles on wheels or rail- 
roads. 

The reader will naturally conclude that 
a people so isolated from the world must 
of necessity be superstitious, ignorant, 
and fanatical, and in all these respects the 
Jow fee excels. 

While I was in the Jowf, and after 
some trying and not altogether satisfac- 
tory experiences with the chief, a high 
tower, part of that dignitary’s castle, 
fell in, badly crushing and wounding 
him, so that his life was despaired 


of for several days. Hundreds of the 
men and women believed that I was the 
sole cause of the accident and circulated 
the report that “with my evil eye I had 
affected the tower and caused it to fall,” 
and so scared was the chief himself that 
he preferred ending his days with broken 
limbs rather than have me near him to 
set his bones, which he did. 

Another thing that was noticeable at 
the Jowf was the extreme zealousness of 
the people in their religious observances, 
even the boys giving heed to the ap- 
pointed hours of prayer. I noticed, too, 
that, unlike cities in other Mohammedan 
lands, there were nv mosques, the gather- 
ing places for prayer being a large space 
enclosed on three sides by a high wall, 
roofless, and void of all ornamentation. 

El Jowf is tributary to Ibn Rasheed, 
and is controlled by a chief who holds 
office as long as he proves himself capa- 
ble and turns in the annual poll tax levied 
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ARABIA, THE DESERT OF THE SEA 


on the men under his jurisdiction. The 
official residence of this important person 
is a most uninviting place, being a series 
of rooms enclosed by three high walls 
with intervening courts. On each cor- 
ner of the outer wall is a tower some 30 
feet high, from which an outlook is kept 
across the desert in all directions. 

Wheat or barley bread is eaten as a 
luxury in the Jowf, a kind of bread being 
made from a small seed known as sem- 
mah, much in appearance like red sand 
and very unpleasant to the uncultivated 
taste. This seed is gathered off a small 
bush that grows wild in and about the 
oasis. 

About all that is known of the country 
between Jowf and the Persian Gulf has 
come to us through the writings of Pal- 
grave, Blunt, Doughty, and Euting, all of 
whom traveled through the central and 
eastern parts of the peninsula. Since 
these were in the land so many changes 
have occurred that the modern traveler 
would find much fresh material to record, 
while photographs of that land are as yet 
practically unknown. Here, then, is a 
field for those who are ambitious to do 
something unusual. 

Yemen in the south is difficult of ap- 
proach owing to the extreme jealousy 
of the Turks on the coast. 

The principal port of Yemen is Ho- 
deida, reached by coasting steamers from 
Aden. The condition of this port has 
been a subject of much discussion be- 
tween the Powers and the Turks, the lat- 
ter preferring the difficult approach to 
anything that savors of improvement, or 
that would facilitate trade or encourage 
the native to better his condition. 

All steamers arriving at Hodeida have 
to lie out in the open roadstead, while 
the cargo is landed in small boats. [Even 
these cannot unload alongside the quay, 
the bales and boxes being carried ashore 
on men’s shoulders. Both man and bur- 
den are often deluged by the incoming 
tide and huge waves, much to the detri- 
ment of the merchandise and serious loss 
of the trader. 

Hodeida has little to attract, things 
ancient being conspicuous by their ab- 
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sence. About the only things of interest 
in this Arabian port are some finely 
carved doors which adorn several of the 
residences. The art of such carving 
has passed away, none of the present 
inhabitants being able to do such work, 
although they appreciate and admire 
what their grandfathers did in the times 
that are gone (see page 1050). 

From Hodeida goods are transported 
into all parts of Yemen, mainly on mule 
back because of the mountainous nature 
of the country. 

Another port of Yemen that once 
claimed attention is Mocha. From it 
large quantities of the finest coffee used 
to be exported, but owing to the in- 
creased taxation, heavy export duties, 
and robbery by the Ottoman officials the 
Mocha coffee business is largely a thing 
of the past. 

A large exportation of dates, rawhides, 
spices, and mother-of-pearl is carried on 
from the ports of the Persian Gulf, with 
a little more encouragement and protec- 
tion to the native by reason of the strong 
British influence in those parts. 

Wherever people are found in the 
Arabian peninsula with the most lim- 


ited number of milk-giving animals, such 


as sheep, goats, or camels, there will be 
found the national substitute for the lard 
of the Occident or the olive oil of other 
lands, a very favorite production called 
‘“semmin.” 

This is a butter which is made in 
primitive, simple, and unappetizing man- 
ner by being churned in a skin which has 
been none too well cured and does not 
recommend itself for cleanliness. The 
mode of procedure is simplicity itself, 
the milk being put into the skin and then 
either swung backward and forward on 
a tripod, or rolled to and fro on the 
ground, until the fat of the milk forms 
itself into butter. A favorite dish to set 
before a distinguished guest is a mixture 
of dates and butter. 

Another interesting fact about the 
Arabian people is their complete absti- 
nence from all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks. Many little etiquettes are ob- 
served in connection with the serving of 
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the national beverage, coffee, such as the 
host tasting the coffee himself ‘ere he 
offers it to his guest, or the filling the 
tiny cup more than a third full, or offer- 
ing a third drink, which is equivalent to 
asking your visitor to leave your house or 
tent. 

As regards the great and almost un- 
known interior little of any certainty can 
be written. In the central region known 
as Nejd are quite a number of large 
cities, such as Hayil, Boreida, Anezea, 
Fl Riath, Dooreayah, with numerous 
smaller towns, villages, and settlements 
within easy distances, to say nothing 
about the extensive camps of the Bedouin, 
who own allegiance to the [mir in the 
capital. 

These latter are probably the more 
numerous of the peoples of the penin- 
sula, and by far the most interesting class 
of the two. The [Bedouin pities the 
city dweller because fate has decreed that 
he must pass his days in the confinement 
of a house or enclosed city, while the 
city man congratulates himself on his 
good fortune in being spared the dan- 
gers, inconveniences, and exposures that 
are the lot of the tent-dweller. 

The life of the latter is an uncertain 
one. fis tent is home made, spun and 
woven by the women of his harem from 
goats’ hair, the accumulation of many 
years. This tent cloth is waterproof and 
a good protection against the fierce sun 
of the desert. It is very portable and 
serves for many generations. Fach camp 
has its chief, part of whose tent is set 
apart as the guest room, in which visitors 
are entitled to three days’ hospitality. 
The chief also gives the order to move 
camp and decides on the new pitch. 
Local disputes are referred to him for 
settlement, and in the event of his being 
unable to adjust the matter the disputants 
must go to the capital and present their 
case to the Emir. ‘This they are slow to 
do, as it means a long journey and ab- 
sence from home for an uncertain time, 
as well as some amount of expense. 
The chief, too, is responsible for the 
good behavior of the people in his dis- 
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trict and for the return of the tax due 
from his tribe. 

Throughout Arabia there are many 
things in common among both classes of 
the people, viz., the manner of clothing 
among both sexes; little distinction is 
made between the rich and the poor, and 
from a man’s clothes no idea could be 
gotten of his social standing. 

In all homes it is customary for the 
host to assume the place of waiter during 
the serving of food, taking his meals 
after all the others have been served. 

As in other Mohammedan lands, the 
women in the cities and towns of Arabia 
are secluded, but in the village and camp 
life they enjoy the same freedom as the 
men; the women, too, do a large share of 
the work in codperation with the male 
members of their families. 

The great need of the Arabian penin- 
sula is water, for without that all-impor- 
tant factor of every-day life little can be 
accomplished, and the entire absence of 
running water in any shape or form ac- 
counts largely for the lack of any for- 
ward movement or attempt at industrial 
or manufacturing achievements. 

Where water is obtainable it is gener- 
ally from wells of great depth, causing 
a large amount of labor to get it to the 
surface. Some of these wells are evi- 
dently ancient, as evidenced by the stones 
of many courses near the mouth and the 
deep grooves worn by the ropes of the 
drawers during many centuries. Some 
of these are as much as nine 
inches deep in stone as hard as marble. 

Enough has been told in these pages 
to give an intelligent idea of the “desert 
of the sea,” and to demonstrate that 
here remain fresh fields for exploration, 
research, discovery, and possible adven- 
ture. For any attempting such an expe- 
dition it is hardly necessary to say that a 
knowledge of Arabic is essential in order 
to get at facts and a reliable record of 
things past and present. 

The field is open to all. Any one who 
can bring to the civilized world some 
information on central and = southern 
Arabia will add valuable data to the 
geography and literature of the day. 
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A COUNTRY WHERE GOING TO AMERICA 


IS AN 


INDUSTRY 


By ArtTHuR Hl. WARNER 


HILE on a visit to Piana dei 

Greci, an Albanian settlement 

on the mountains 12 miles out 
of Palermo, I asked what the leading in- 
dustries of the.place were. 

“Agriculture and emigration to Amer- 
ica,” was the reply. 

The answer would be equally true of 
all that part of Italy which lies south and 
east of the city of Naples, including 
Sicily. It is this region—whose people 
are the most untutored and whose land 
is the least developed in the kingdom— 
that for almost a score of years has been 
pouring its lifeblood into the United 
States, until it has given us a population 
of some 2,000,000 Italians, and brought it 
about that at least every eighth man, 
woman, or child in the city of New York 
is of that race. 

In my effort to see the Italian emi- 
grant as he is at home, I went first to 
Sicily, partly because of the magnitude 
of the exodus from that island within 
recent years—110,477 annually from 
1905 to 1908—and partly because, of all 
his race, the Sicilian has as yet the fewest 
friends in America. There was a time 
in the United States when it was custom- 
ary to condemn Italian immigrants ev 
masse. Later it became the fashion to 
assert that, while the northern Italians 
might be desirable, those from the south 
were otherwise. Still more recently it 
has come to be said that some southern 
Italians might be all right, but the Sicil- 
jans are a dangerous and lawless set, re- 
sponsible for the “Black Hand” outrages 
and other crimes among their people. 

One of the first localities I visited 
while making my headquarters at Pa- 
lermo was Termini, a seaport 25 miles to 
the eastward, with a reputation for mak- 
ing the finest macaroni in Italy. I had 
heard it spoken of as an “American 
town” and, inquiring the reason, it was 


explained that the leaven of emigration 
had worked so powerfully there that half 
the population was in America and the 
rest was likely to go before long. 

“You will see many women there,” I 
was told. “You will find them keeping 
the shops and doing the work which 
there are no longer any men to do.” 

And so it proved. 

The population of Termini, I was in- 
formed by residents, was about 25,000, 
by comparison with a number nearly 
twice as great when the emigration move- 
ment set in 15 years ago. 

“But it has helped the town,” they 
continued. ‘There are fewer people 
here now than once, but more money. 
Capital that has been earned in America 
has been invested here and the city was 
never more prosperous. Some 200,000 
francs a month come back from towns- 
men in the United States and the prin- 
cipal bank here holds 8,000,000 francs 
against the names of emigrants who are 
at work in America.” 

Come with me through this island of 
Sicily somewhat and ‘see if its people are 
the degenerate and undesirable sort that 
they are frequently pictured. From Pa- 
lermo, on the north coast, situated in a 
wonderful valley of lemons and oranges 
known as the Conca d'Oro (shell of 
gold), we will go south through the inte- 
rior to the blue rim of the African Sea 
where stand the golden brown temples, 
which the Greeks reared at Girgenti 
2,500 years ago, and then back into the 
sulphur country and eastward to Mount 
Etna. 

The lemons and oranges which are 
so great a part of Sicily’s wealth we lose 
soon after leaving the coast, for they 
must have water, and it is not to be found 
in this treeless interior. In their stead 
are groves of olives and almonds and 
fields of barley and beans, which last 
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Photo by Arthur 
STREET SCENE: TERMINI, 
play as important and varied a part in the 
diet of Sicily as do potatoes with us, 
while the untilled stretches are crimson 
with patches of sanfoin, and dotted with 
wild poppies, morning glories, and yellow 
clusters of the fiori di maggio (flowers of 
May). One misses here even the spread- 
ing stone pines of Naples and, except for 
an occasional cypress, scarcely a shade 
tree is anywhere to be seen, the forests 
long since having been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, much to the detriment of the 
land and the present generation. 

In the heart of the sulphur region it 
becomes more desolate. Nothing seems 
to grow here. [Even at this season, the 
springtime, the valleys and hillsides look 


SICILY 





. Warner 


old and weary and in summer 
they parch up like a desert. 
To make matters worse, the 
surface is torn up by mines 
and the waste dirt is piled 
about in ugly, forbidding heaps 
which lie like a blight upon 
land already poor enough. 

Mining may be a necessity, 
but at best it is only a neces- 
sary evil. It destroys nature 
and despoils the earth just as 
agriculture preserves and up- 
lifts it. And too, with 
men. The one occupation 
seems to degrade and brutal- 
ize just as the other broadens 
and uplifts those who engage 
in it. 

The miners in the sulphur 
country work from six in the 
morning until seven at night, 
with an hour off at noon, for 
from 40 to 60 cents for a full 
day, but do not work Sun- 
days and usually half time 
only three days out of the six; 
so perhaps $2.50 would rep- 
resent an average weekly wage. 

No wonder men leave such 
a life, even for the tenements 
of Elizabeth Street, or the 
mines of the Alleghanies. At 
the time of my visit to Sicily, 
emigration was almost at a 
standstill. Yet, even so, one 
encountered bands off to the new land. 

I shall not soon forget the first party 
of departing emigrants I saw. It was 
at a dreary little station in the sulphur 
belt, and the moment the train drew in 
one might know that some great event 
was taking place by the crowd of women, 
some gnarled and seamed with the years 
like the olive trees of the hillsides, who 
gathered on the platform, each one with 
her black manto drawn close about her 
head. $ 

The train stopped and the guards 
opened the doors with a mighty clatter- 
ing. Half a dozen young men, with a 
hurried look backward, jumped into the 
nearest compartment, dragging or push- 
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ing their worldly all in huge 
bundles as they went. 

“Oni, FSR tH 
shouted the conductor, and 
the doors were banged shut 
again as mothers, wives, 
sisters, or daughters stood 
weeping and clinging to the 
ones they loved. 

The capo 
sounded his bell, the 


ai stagi ie 


engt- 


neer answered with a toot 
of the whistle, “Pronti! 
Pronti!’’ roared the con- 


ductor again, and the train 
was off, leaving in a cloud 
of dust the miserable group 


of women huddled in front 
of the forlorn station 
whence the stronger ones 
had departed to return— 


who knows? 

Let us leave this desolate 
sulphur region and = climb 
the heights to Castrogio- 
vanni, a town of 25,000 in- 
habitants, on the flat top of 
a hill half a mile above 
the valley below. It and 
Calascibetta, a twin city on 
a corresponding peak a cou- 
ple of miles across the val- 
ley, are two of the most 
picturesque places on the 
island. To protect them- 
selves from the fog and 
cold of the high altitude the 
men of Castrogiovanni, like 


those of other mountain 
towns in Sicily, wear 
hooded cloaks, resembling IX TOI 


the Moorish gelab, prob 


ably a survival of Saracen 
days in Sicily. They are a 
clean-skinned peop 


clear-eyed, ple, honest 
and courteous in their dealings, and un- 
spoiled by tourists or contact with, the 
world beyond. such can 
one find the criminals and depraved that 
he has heard of as springing from Sicily. 

On my first afternoon in Castrogio- 
vanni, while strolling down the main 
street I was accosted in good English by 


among 


s 


Scarcel 








ASTROGIOVANNT, 


aman who recognized my nationality and 
told me that he had _ lately 
from America, after working there two 
vears as a barber. His mother’s health 
doctor had 
with her, 
\merica 


come back 


had gone to pieces and the 
advised him to return to Sicily 
although he was doing well in 
financially. 


*\Toney is 


money, he said, somewhat 
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A COMMON SCENE IN SICILY: THE STREET COBBILER AND THE TELLER OF PARABLE 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF SICILIAN 


In no other section of Europe can such a blend and variety of race be found as in Sicily. 
Perfect specimens of the Saracen, the fair-haired Norman, the Arab, the Greek and the 
Roman, the Carthaginian, the Crusader from many lands and of almost every ancient and 


modern race (excepting the yellow and Indian) may be seen on the streets of Sicilian cities. 
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wistfully, “but mother is mother,” he 
added, with conviction. 

He thought that if he could work at his 
trade ten years in America he could save 
in that time $2,000 and with it return 
and buy a farm in his native land. 

Irom Castrogiovanni one sees tower- 
ing fifty miles to the eastward the cone 
of Mount A‘tna, rising out of the valley 
of Catania symmetrical and majestic. 
One who would know Sicily should not 
neglect a visit to its slopes, whose vol- 
canic soil, fresh from the inwards of the 
earth, grows the finest grapes of the 
island. 

Everywhere you go among its splendid 
people, if merely to ‘ask a direction or say 
good afternoon, you must stop and drink 
of their proffered wine, and you will con- 
clude that you have again come to the 
wrong place to look for thieves and cut- 
throats. 

From Sicily I passed up into Calabria, 
the most southerly division of the penin- 
sula, the heel of the boot of which Sicily 
constitutes the toe, and, although it is 
geographically nearer Naples and_ the 
northern centers than the island below 


it, it is in fact the most isolated part of 


the kingdom. Communication through- 
out it is most difficult because of the lofty 
and rugged peaks of the southern Apen- 
nines, while there are few steamships and 
fewer railroads. - 

Figures compiled by the Italian gov- 
ernment show that for the three years 
1905-1907. emigration from Calabria 
averaged annually 394 persons for every 
10,000 inhabitants—greater proportion- 
ally than from any other part of the 
kingdom. Of these, 385 crossed the At- 
lantic, and, although there are no statis- 
tics to show how many went to South and 
how many to North America, it is known 
that practically all the Calabrian emigra- 
tion comes to this country. 

Calabria is a region unknown to the 
tourist, and yet, without knowledge of 
Italian, an English-speaking man might 
get along better there than elsewhere in 
Italy because of the great number of 
emigrants returned from America with a 
fair knowledge of its language. These 


one meets with most, not in the larger 
cities, but in the villages, because the 
population of the last is made up almost 
entirely of agricultural laborers, and it is 
from this class that emigrants are made. 

Take, for instance, the little village of 
Settingiano, 1 hill town which I visited 
one day from ic atanzaro. The first man 
I met I addressed in Italian, but, after a 
sentence or two in that language, he di- 
vined my nationality and answered me 
in excellent English. After that it seemed 
to me that I must be back in America 
so far as the men went, so many of them 
came up and talked to me in English. 

With the women it was otherwise. 
They were Italian of the primitive sort. 
All dressed in the beautiful old Calabrian 
costume and walked barefoot through the 
streets, carrying their big water casks to 
and from the fountains on their heads 
as if they had stepped out of another 
century. 

That day at Settingiano was one of the 
pleasantest of my Italian experiences. 
Probably I was the first American who 
had ever visited the town and, interested 
as I was in what I saw, I was less a 
spectator than an exhibition. The people 
turned out to see me as in an American 
village they would for a circus, followed 
me about, and, in a friendly if curious 
spirit, tried to make my visit agreeable. 
By happy chance there was a wedding, 
which I was invited to attend, and, when 
I left to catch a train back to Catanzaro, 
four boys insisted on accompanying me a 
mile to the station, while one of them 
stopped at his home on the way and 
picked me an immense bunch of flowers 
from his garden. 

I suspect my visit gave an impetus to 
\merican emigration in that town such 
as it never had before, but if so prepos- 
sessing and kindly a people should move 
their village over tomorrow, bag and 
baggage, I imagine we would be better 
rather than worse off for the arrival. 
All of the returned emigrants that I 
talked with said they were back in the 
old country only for a time and expected 
to go to the United States again when 
times improved. 
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“We're glad to be back awhile to see 
the old place once more,” one of them 
explained to me, “but wait until times 
are good in America again and you'll see 
the biggest rush from Italy that has ever 
taken place.” 

Leaving Calabria and traveling north 
toward Naples through Basilicata, | 
found similar conditions. In the larger 
towns and among the upper classes nei- 
ther our language nor our ideas are 
understood, but one need go no farther 
out of Potenza, the provincial capital, 
than the vineyards on the side of the hill 
upon which it is built to find men work- 
ing in the fields who are ready to talk 
to you in your own language and wel- 
come you as a friend when you tell them 
that you are from the United States. 

Now what impressions does one get of 
the Italian emigrant after seeing him thus 
in Sicily and in the southern provinces 
of the mainland whence the westward 
stream comes ? 

The point that struck me first was that 
Italy was not overpopulated. ‘There is 
an impression in this country, I know, 
that it is, in which I myself shared until 
I traveled through it and studied the fig- 
ures. Italy has about 30,000,000 inhab- 
itants, but Germany and Great Britain, 
with about the same area, are supporting 
populations in each case of twice that size 
and doing it better into the bargain. 
Besides that, the greatest density of pop- 
ulation in Italy is to be found in the 
north, where prosperity is highest and 
emigration least. 

The difference is that Italy is still try- 
ing to support her population by agricul- 
ture, whereas Germany and Great Britain 
have long since seen the necessity of 
working out their destinies through 
manufacture and trade. 

Moreover, Italy is a backward country 
agriculturally, which may come as another 
disillusionment to many who have heard 
of its wonderful vineyards and_ olive 
groves, of the marvelous patience and 
labor that are put into reclaiming rocky 
slopes, and fighting inch by inch with 
nature for every possible bit of soil. But 
this is true of certain localities only. The 
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environs of Naples, the Conca d'Oro of 
Palermo, the slopes of Mount A‘tna are 
indeed examples of intense and intelligent 
cultivation, but, on the other hand, there 
is much land in south Italy wasted and 
misused, and great stretches, like the 
splendid valley along the Ionian Sea from 
Catanzaro to Metaponto, where they are 
putting in twice as much work and get- 
ting half as large a return as if that same 
land were in France or Switzerland. 

The wooden plow is still in use in 
many places in Italy, and modern farm 
machinery is practically unknown in the 
south. Everything is done by hand at a 
tremendous expenditure of human labor, 
which might be more productively em- 
ployed, while the use of fertilizers or the 
rotation of crops is not understood. 

The root of the trouble is the land 
system. The whole of south Italy is an 
agricultural country, and yet one may al- 
most say that there is not a farmer in 
it, as we understand the word here. 
There are land-owners on one hand and 
agricultural laborers on the other—that’s 
all. The landlord idles away his time in 
the cities. Such a* thing as living on the 
land, getting out in his shirt sleeves to 
work it, and hiring others to help him 
when necessary is unheard of. Fre- 
quently he never even visits his estate, 
but leaves everything to a chain of 
middlemen, each of whom wrings an un- 
earned living out of the peasant below. 

And the agricultural laborer? He 
works twelve hours each week day and 
frequently half of the Sabbath at an im- 
possible wage—about forty cents a day 
for a man and half that for a woman— 
or for a miserly share of the produce, 
without proper tools or adequate instruc- 
tion. He does not live on the land any 
more than its owner, but, through a habit 
acquired in the old days, when it was 
necessary to keep together for protection 
against outside attack and for fear of the 
malaria in the lowlands, he huddles with 
others:in dirty, unsanitary towns on the 
hilltops, where houses are built as close 
together and he is as cramped for room 
as in the city of Naples. 

The principal difference between that, 
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the metropolis of. the country, and a tiny 
Italian village is that the houses in the 
first have five and six stories and in the 
other only one or two. Living conditions 
are similar. 

This very menace of malaria proves the 
backwardness of agriculture. The dis- 
ease is unknown where proper drainage 
and thorough cultivation exist. There 
was no malaria in the Campagna in 
Roman days. It is only since the valley 
about the Eternal City has been allowed 
to fall back into disuse and neglect that 
it has become a breeding-place for mos- 
quitoes and a pesthouse of disease. 

The trouble with Italy, particularly the 
southern provinces, is that there is no 
middle class. You have the upper class, 
living in idleness and greater luxury than 
the nation can afford, and the peasant 
toilers under them, obliged to support this 
top-heavy fabric and an expensive army 
and navy besides by lives of hardship 
and deprivation. 

There is a popular belief in America 
that, although wages are low in Italy, 
the cost of living is so much less as to 
make the proportion between the two 
much the same as with us. This is based 
on a misconception. A comparison of 
prices there and here will reveal only 
slight differences provided an equal qual- 
ity is obtained. It is the standard, not 


the cost of living, that is lower there 
than here. The average American who 


gets the impression that Italy is a ridicu- 
lously cheap country in which to live is 
used to an unnecessarily high standard 
at home, and, going abroad, accepts un- 
lower without 


consciously a one dis- 
comfort. 


As an Italian who had been in the 


United States said to me in a train in 
Sicily, “In America, cost much to live, 
but everything good. Down here, every- 
thing cheap, but not much good, too. 


Italy is a good place to live, vou have 
money. No money, not much good.” 
What Italy needs is a revolution in its 
land system such as was begun a score of 
years ago in New Zealand, when John 
Ballance and the Progressive Party went 
into power. If the government could 
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start in buying up some of the disused 
and misused estates in south Italy, divide 
them up, and rent small holding at fair 
figures, it would give the Italian con- 
tadino—thrifty, industrious, and simple 
man that he is—a chance to become a 
farmer instead of a mere farm laborer. 
In conjunction with this a system of agri- 
cultural and stations should be 
developed to teach him how to farm, 
the means of transportation should be 
improved, and government education 
should be extended so that his children 
may know some of the things to which 
his eyes are sealed. 

Is such a solution to be hoped for? 
In the near future, it must be admitted, 
it is not. The present Italian govern- 
ment, progressive as it is in many re- 
spects, cannot be expected to take a 
radical stand on the land question. 
American ideas are helping, just as 
\merican dollars sent back by the emi- 
grant are helping to improve conditions. 
The exodus of laborers has already raised 
wages in many and the land- 
lords are aware of the danger that has 
come to south [taly through the loss of 
thousands of its young and ablest work- 
Yet little is to be expected of them, 
steeped in and ttadition as 
they are, and not much more is to be 
expected of the peasants themselves in 
the lives of superstition and ignorance to 
which they have been reduced. 

Of an Italian boy, perhaps eighteen 
vears old, whom I met high on the slopes 
of Attna I asked the name of the owner 
of the land upon which he was working. 

“Il padrone,” he answered. 

“And what is the padrone’s name,” I 
continued. 

He shook his head blankly. “J 
know,” he answered. 

The question must become a national 
one and be taken up by the government 
in a systematic and adequate way, and 
that will require time. New are 
stirring in Italy. I was surprised to find 
the strength of Socialism there, and while 
| was in Italy there was a serious and 
bitter strike of the agricultural workers 
and similar disturbances in 
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POTENZA BASILICATA 


BASILICATAN PEASANT'S HUT 


Used as a day shelter only, the workers returning to town at night 
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Pictures are painted on all vehicles and the horse wears a variety of charms to ward off the 


“Evil Eye.” 


Puglia, but south of Naples the vast 
army of the contadini is as yet untouched 
by new thought—or indeed any thought— 
on industrial questions. 

Better conditions in Italy still appear 
somewhat remote, and in the meantime 
the outflow of laborers, once started, will 
continue. Those who have elected to 
believe that the portion of this which 
comes to America is “the scum of Eu- 
rope” will doubtless hold to that view in 
spite of anything which persons who 


NOTES 


HERE is no spot of equal. area 

upon the globe in which so much 

human blood has been wasted in 
civil war or so much wanton destruction 
committed. Nature has blessed it with 
wonderful resources, and a few vears of 
peace and industry would make the coun- 
try prosperous beyond comparison; but 
so much attention has been paid to poli- 
tics that little is left for anything else. 


ON TURBULENT 


(See also page 1078) 


have learned to know the Italian peasant, 
either in this country or his own, may 
say to the contrary. 

But it may be well to recall that the 
same arguments that are used against the 
Slavic and Italian arrivals of this day 
were urged with equal vehemence against 
the Teutonic and Celtic immigration 
When it had its beginnings fifty. years 
As events have already disproved 


ago. 
these fears in one instance, so in time 


they may in the other. 


NICARAGUA 


Scarcely a vear has passed without a rev- 
olution, and during its sixty-five years of 
independence the Republic has known 
more than five times as many rulers as it 
had during the three centuries it was 
under’ the dominion of Spain. It was 
seldom a question of principle or policy 
that brought the inhabitants to war, but 
usually the intrigue of some ambitious 
man. It is a land of volcanic disturb- 
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METHOD OF BUILDING RAILROADS IN THE SWAMP LAND OF NICARAGUA 


ance, physical, moral, and political, and 
the mountains and men have between 
them contrived to almost compass its de- 
struction.’”* 

Nicaragua, the largest of the Central 
American Republics, extends over an 
area of 49,200 square miles, equal to that 
of the State of New York, with a popu- 
lation estimated at about 600,000. 

Two mountain ranges traverse its en- 
tire territory. Due to this fact it enjoys 
a diversity of climate, products, and soil. 
The fertile plateaus are extremely 
healthful and pleasant, but the lowlands 
are hot and tropical. Coffee, cacao, and 
bananas are the principal articles of ex- 
port, but sugar cane, tobacco, cotton, 
maize, and wheat are successfully grown. 
Numerous minerals and precious metals 
are found in the mountains. The vast 
forests contain over forty different spe- 
cies of trees furnishing oils and extracts 

* From “The Capitals of Spanish-America,” 
by W. E. Curtis 


used for industrial and medicinal pur- 
poses—imahogany and other valuable cab- 
inet woods. 

In the depression in which are situated 
the picturesque. lakes Nicaragua and 
Managua are extensive plains affording 
excellent pasturage for cattle, and it is 
in this part of the country that most of 
the larger cities are to be found. The 
east coast, commonly known as the Mos- 
quito coast, is but sparsely settled. The 
Indians inhabiting the Mosquito country 
are noted for their unique industries, 
such as the manufacture of various kinds 
of jewelry, especially the so-called Pan- 
ama gold chains, hammocks, straw hats, 
and pottery, all of which find a ready 
market. 

Columbus, on his fourth and last voy- 
age, in exploring the coast of Central 
America, and after touching at Cape 
Honduras, was driven by the stress of 
weather to take shelter where the coast 
line turns abruptly from west to south. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAY STATION : GRANADA, 
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NICARAGUA 


Granada is the southern terminus of the railway system of Nicaragua, which amounts 
altogether to about 150 miles, connecting the Pacific port of Corinto with Leon, Managua, and 


Granada. 


The public roads are very bad at all times and in the rainy season are impassable. 


There are steamers on Lakes Managua and Nicaragua, and also flat-bottomed steamers on the 
San Juan River between Lake Nicaragua and Greytown (San Juan), on the Mosquito Gulf. 
Thus there is steam communication by rail and water between Corinto on the Pacific and 


Greytown on the Atlantic side. 
would be creditable to any city of its size. 


This point, which he named Cape Gracias 
a Dios (Thanks to God), is in Nicaragua, 
and it has retained ever since the name 
given by Columbus. On September 25, 
1502, he landed and took possession of 
the country in the name of the Spanish 
Crown. 

In 1524 Hernandez de Cordoba was 


The station at 
The present population is 20,000. 


Granada is a very attractive structure and 


dispatched from Panama to bring the 
country under subjugation. This he did, 
defeating the Indians and making several 
settlements. Some years prior to this 
Gil Gonzalez had explored the country, 
and had discovered Lake Nicaragua. In 
1570 Nicaragua became a part of the 
captain-generalcy of Guatemala. 
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THE SMOKING TERROR: MOMOTOMBO VOLCANO, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua possesses more volcanoes than any other country of its size. 


The chain of 


volcanoes extending along the western coast contains many which have been active in recent 
times, perhaps the most famous being Coseguina at the tip of the peninsula opposite Salvador. 


This volcano, after slumbering fo1 


country with a pall of dust and smoke for four days. 
and water extending all the way from Jamaica, in the West 


America. 


Among the numerous invasions which 
Nicaragua, together with other Central 
American States, suffered during the’ six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, those of 
Sir Francis Drake and Henry Morgan 
are the most noceworthy. In 1740 the 
British invaded the Mosquito coast, and, 
establishing friendly relations with the 
warlike Misskito or Sambos Indians, who 
had never submitted to the Spanish in- 
vaders, took possession of that part of 


enturies, suddenly burst into activity in 1835, covering the 


The dust fell over 1,500 miles of land 
Indies, to Bogota, in South 


Nicaragua. They retained possession of 
this territory until the year 1786, when, 
by a treaty with Spain, it was exchanged 
for what is now known as British Hon- 
duras, or Belize, and the land was re- 
stored to Spain. The Mosquito Indians 
subsequently acknowledged the 
eignty of Nicaragua. 

On the 15th of September, 1821, the 
independence of the Federacion de 
Centro-America having been declared in 


sover- 
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THE PICTURESQUE CITY MARKET: MASAYA, NICARAGUA 


Masaya, nine miles west of Granada, is near the little Lake Masaya, at the foot of the 
volcano of the same name. Into the crater Friar Blas, of Castile, in 1534, tradition states, 
lowered a bucket, that he might draw up molten gold. The bucket melted as it touched the 
lava, and the monk wrote: “One cannot behold the volcano without fear, admiration, and 
repentance of his sins; for it can be surpassed only by the eternal fire.” 

The place is peopled mostly by Indians, about 15,000 in number. Volcanic ash forms the 
soil of the vicinity, which is very fertile and is planted chiefly with tobacco. Its manufactures 
were formerly noted throughout Central America, and are still of considerable importance— 
hammocks, cordage, straw hats and other articles of Indian workmanship. 

In the market are sold the products of the orchards, fields and factories. We are most 
interested in the luscious fruits and the announcement of the women who sell them; it is 
tran: '>ted: 

“T have oranges, papayas, jocotes, 
Melons of water, of gold, and zapotes, 


Will you buy?” 
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NICARAGUA 


Granada lies a mile or more from Lake Nicaragua with which it is connected by tramway. 


The country around Granada is extremely lovely; 


and Lake Nicaragua, the largest body of 


fresh water between Lake Michigan and Lake Titicaca, in Peru, is frequently pronounced the 


most beautiful lake in the world. 


The mountains of Nicaragua and Costa Rica soar on all 


sides of the lake, and within it rise the twin volcanoes of Ometepe and Madera. 


Guatemala City, Nicaragua became a 
State of the Federation, and with it, in 
the year 1822, a part of Iturbide’s Empire 
of Mexico. With the fall of the empire 
it again formed part of the Federation. 

Upon the dissolution of the Federation 
Nicaragua declared its absolute inde- 
pendence on April 30, 1838, and the con- 
stitution of the Republic of Nicaragua 
was formally proclaimed on November 
30 of the same year. 

Gen. José Santos Zelaya was inaugu- 
rated President on April 17, 1900. 

In 1906, the latest year for which com- 


mercial details are available, Nicaragua’s 
foreign trade aggregated $7,639,877.53, 
exports accounting for $4,231,047.88 and 
imports for $3,408,829.65. The United 
States, England, Germany, and France 
are the leading factors in this commerce, 
receiving and furnishing the following 
amounts : 

Exports: United 
England, $452,142; 
France, $480,502. 

Imports : United States, $1,914,961 ; 
England, $776,133; Germany, $400,389 ; 
France, $193,661. 


States, $2,492,485; 
Germany, $458,718; 
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ASSORTING COFFEE: NICARAGUA 


Coffee is the principal agricultural product of Nicaragua, as of other Central American 
states 


Cofiee constitutes the leading item of 
export, 19,378,210 pounds being shipped 
in 1900, valued at $1,375,079. Bananas 
occupy second place, with 1,401,595 
bunches, valued at $709,009 ; followed 
by gold bullion, $527,423; gold amalgam, 
$343,540; rubber, $385,472; mahogany, 


$284,320; cattle, $133,044; hides, $120,- 


367; cocoanuts, $90,953; silver coin, 
$44,220; sugar, $23,467; and cedar, 
$41,465 


Agriculture and mining are the princi- 
pal sources of national wealth. The area 
under cultivation has increased in recent 
years, the chief product being coffee. 


Nicaraguan coffee is of superior quality, 
and commands good prices, the finest 
plantations lying in the western districts. 
In Matagalpa and Jinotega the crops are 
worked by colonies of Americans and 
Germans, who apply the natural water- 
power of the country to the operation of 
such machinery as is required. 

Bananas are grown in large quantities 
in the Bluefields region and shipped to 
New Orleans. A tract of land about 
15,000 acres in extent, growing 100,000 
banana plants, is one of the recently 
granted concessions on the Atlantic coast, 
and another more extensive grant of !and 
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THE WAY ONE LANDS AT CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENT TO THE 


is to be opened up on the west coast. 
The cost of planting and maintaining 200 
acres with 35,000 plants is about $4,000. 

The hydrographic system of Nicaragua 
is very extensive, and its numerous 
rivers, together with its large lakes, give 
excellent facilities for transportation and 
communication. 

The most important of these is the 
river San Juan, which has a total length 
of 140 miles, flowing into the Nicaragua 








Copyright Keystone View Company 
INTREPID AND ZEALOUS OLD MONKS OF 
THE CONQUEST: MASAYA, NICARAGUA 


Lake, and by means of which communi- 
cation is established with the important 
cities in that region, as well as with the 
capital itself. A regular triweekly steam- 
ship service is maintained on the San 
Juan River between San Juan del Norte, 
at the mouth, and the city of Granada, 
on Lake Nicaragua. From Granada a 
railway extends to Managua, Leon, and 
the Pacific port of Corinto. 

The river Wanks, or Segovia, is navi- 
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TREE IN FLOWER: NICARAGUA 
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LAKE MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


Managua was chosen for the capital of Nicaragua in 1855, after a long-continued rivalry 


Leon and Granada for the 
population of about 25,000. 


betw een 


gable for some 240 miles, the last I10 
miles of which, however, are only navi- 
gable for vessels of light draft. 

Lake Nicaragua has an extension-of 96 
by 40 miles, is navigable throughout for 
large vessels, and contains a number of 
islands, of which the island of Ometepe, 
12 miles in length, is the largest. It is 
one of the prettiest and most picturesque 
lakes of America and the largest in Cen- 


tral America. 
Lake Managua, situated but a short 
distance from Lake Nicaragua, with 


distinction. 


It is situated on Lake Managua and has a 


which it is connected by the Tipitapa 
River, is 38 miles long and from 10 to 
16 miles wide, and is likewise navigable. 
The capital of the Republic, Managua, 
as well as a number of smaller towns, are 
situated on its shores. 

Post-offices number 135, and telegraph 
wires have an extent of 3,150 miles. The 
United States Government has installed 
a wireless telegraph station, with a rang¢ 


of over 500 miles, at Swan Island, off the 


coast of Nicaragua, and the United Fruit 
Company has a station at Bluefields. 
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Wednesday, 7.30 p. m., December 15—Annual 
Banquet. 

Friday, 8.15 p. m., December 17—“The Un- 
tamed Girdle of Palestine.” Mr Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale University. A two weeks’ 
expedition on the Dead Sea 
boat, a trip to the famous Rock City of Petra, 


with a canvas 


by way of the desolate Ghor, and an excursion 
to the little-known Negen, south of Beersheba. 
Mlustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p. m., January 7—“Manchuria; 
the Antung Mukden Railway; the 
the late Empress Dowager, November 9, 1900.” 
Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, author of “China—the 


funeral of 


Long Lived Empire,’ “Jinrikisha Days in 


|: 
Japan,” etc. Illustrated. 
Friday, 8.15 p. m., January 14—Annual meet- 
ing. Address by Mr John 
Bureau of American 


Barrett, Director 


International Republics. 
Hlustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p. m., January 21—‘The Life of 

Nesting Habit of 

Camps 


the Nest; 


Birds.” 


Studies of the 
rank M. Chapman, author of,“ 
and Cruises of an Ornithologist,” “Bird Studies 
with a Camera,” etc. Illustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p.m., January 28—“The Otto- 
Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
1908, to May, 1900, 


man I;mpire.” 
U. S. Navy. From June, 
inclusive, Admiral Chester 


nople or was traveling throughout Asia Minor. 


lived in Constanti- 


He was thus a witness of the revoluton and of 
the beginning of the new era in Turkey. Illus- 
trated 
Friday, 
ing in a New Switzerland.” 
EK. Fay, of Tufts College, formerly President 
American Alpine Club. 
experiences and views gathered during sixteen 


8.15 p.m., February 4—“Mountaineer- 


Professor Charles 
lustrated by personal 


seasons passed by the lecturer in the Canadian 


Rock1 2 and Selkirks. 


Friday, 8.15 p.m., February t11—“The Water- 
ways of Empire.” Mr. Willis Fletcher John 
son, Associate Editor of New York Tribune. 
\n account of the part which rivers, canals, and 
other narrow waterways have played in the 


political and commercial history of the world, 


and especially of this country. Illustrated. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Friday, 8.15 p. m., February 18—“The Glaciers 
of Alaska; an Account of the National Geo- 
graphic Society Expedition to Alaska in 1909.” 
Professor Lawrence I. Martin, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and, with Professor Ralph 
S. Tarr, of Cornell University, leader of the 
Society’s Expedition. Illustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p.m., February 25—“The Panama 
Canal.” It is hoped that official duties will per- 
mit Colonel George W. Chief 
Kngineer of the Panama Canal, to accept the 
invitation of the National Geographic Society 


Goethals, 


to address the Association on this subject. 
Friday, 8.15 p.m., March 4—“Physical Prob- 
Gifford Pinchot, 
Illustrated. 


lems of Our Country.” Mr 
Chief of the U. ». Forest Service. 
Friday, 8.15 p.m, “The Waste of 
Human Life and Resources in the Mining In- 
Mr Joseph A. Holmes, of the U. S. 
Dr Holmes will tell of the 


Varch 11 


dustry.” 
Geological Survey. 
Government’s efiorts to stem the tide of fatali- 
ties in which the United States leads the world 
at a ratio of three to one and the Government’s 
efforts to devise ways of saving the great waste 
not only of human life but of our coal, gas, 


and other mineral reseurces. Illustrated. 


March 1r8—‘A New Era 
Charles W. Stiles. The 
hods * by 


science and money hope to eradicate the hook- 


Friday, 8.15 p.m., 
for the South.” Dr 
speaker will describe the met which 


worin or “lazy germ.’ 


Friday, 8.15 p.m., March 25—“The Spirit of 
the West.” Mr C. J. Blanchard, of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service. The wonderful agricul- 
tural development of the West since the work 
of irrigation was started by the Government 
and private enterprise. Illustrated and moving 
pictures. 

Friday, 8.15 p.m., April 1—“‘Patagonia to 
Story of Argentine.” Mrs 
Ilustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p.m., April 8—“The Pearl Fish- 
eries of Ceylon.” Dr Hugh M. Smith, 


Commissioner, U. S. Bureau of 


Paraguay—or the 


Harriet Chalmers Adams. 


Deputy 
Fisheries. 
Illustrated. 

Friday, 8.15 p. 
South Pole.” ‘Lieutenant E. H. 
Hlustrated. 


m., April 15—“Nearest the 
Shackleton. 
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Waltham Watches 
At The North Pole 


“WHERE ACCURATE TIME WAS THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE” 
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On board the Roosevelt and the 


Sled which reached the Pole 





HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 


| 66 WEST 35 ST. 
NEW YORK CABLE ADDRESS 


HAMPZINE 


November 20th, 1909. 


| WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Waltham Watches were used during my expedition in connection with the 
simultaneous tide observations at Cape Sheridan, Cape Columbia and Cape Bryant, where 
accurate time was the essential feature. They were also taken on sledge expeditions north 
over the ice. 

Watches were distributed todifferent supporting parties, and were used for time comparisons 
by the parties up to the point where Marvin returned in command of the third supporting party. 

As further simultaneous tide observations were contemplated between Cape Sheridan and 
Cape Morris Jesup—the most northern point of Greenland Marvin took with him the five 
Waltham Watches in the party for this purpose, the object being that comparison of the five 
different watches might give us absolute certainty of correctness of our time. 

The performance of the watches in connection with the tide observations was entirely 
satisfactory. Very truly yours, 

(Signed), R. E. PEARY. 














Southern Railway 


The Great Highway of Trade and Travel 


Through the Southern States 


G All the Prominent Cities and Resorts of the South 


Conveniently Reached by this Great System 


@ Ask Our Nearest Representative to Assist You to 
Map Out Your Trip South this Winter 


G Winter Tourist Tickets at Reduced Fares Now on Sale 


H. HARDWICK 


Passenger Trafic Manager 


Fi. F. CARY 


General Passenger Agent 
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GASOLINE 


can be minimized 
by the use of 


This Storage Tank 


Made from 3-16" thick (No. 7 gauge) 
Steel, with no riveted, welded, or 
soldered joints. 


Made in all sizes—can be piped any dis- 
tance. 


Requires 1: 3-less pumping than any 
other system. 


**It’s Guaranteed to be Satisfactory. ’’ 
A High-grade Tank at a Low Price 
Send today for 


** Gasoline Systems and 
are. 
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MAPS 


HE subjoined extract from‘a letter 
will show how we take care of a 
map proposition, 

**T wish to express the very great satis- 
faction we have experienced in dealing 
with your firm. There has been on your 
part painstaking care and the purpose 
and ability to do just the thing needed. 
Weare greatly pleased with the atlas and 
have beqn en: abled to complete our part 
of the task with fewer regrets for mis- 
steps in process than is usually the case 
in enterprises covering so many months 
of effort. Inno small measure this result 
was attained through the constant sense 
we had of your cooperation in the task. 
I could well wish that our office work inall 
its aspects could be carried on in such an 
atmosphere of cooperative endeavor.” 


THE 
MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP 
WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Boston OFFICE 
221 Columbus Avenue 
New YorkK OFFrice 
Madison Square Garden Tower 
CLEVELAND OFFICE 
Citizens Building 








Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 
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You Ought to Have | 
Your Hide Tanned | 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more —if 
as much 

tohave & 
your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
the world, and 
with our equip- | 
ment and ex- 
perience you 
should get best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs 
or trophies, or oo them into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse, 
or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, moth-proof, and made up 
into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. @ Taxidermy 
and head mounting are among our particu- 
lar specialties. We also make fur coats to 
sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes and 
gloves. Send for our illustrated catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
583 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











































The Reflecting Lantern 


or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, is doubtless 
the most universally useful projection instrument ever 
invented. With it a collection of post-cards or engravings 
becomes a source of endless amusement and instruction. 
With it also natural specimens, such as 


Flowers, Leaves, Minerals, 
Butterflies, etc. 
are shown in All the Colors of Nature 


We manufacture our Projectors to show 
Opaque Pictures and Objects 
Lantern and Microscopic Slides 


We offer thirty different styles, covering every possible 
requirement and ranging in price from 


$4.50 to $200.00 


We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinematographs, and 
have 40,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. Lists free. 
Manufacturers and Patentees 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
918 Chestnut St., Dept. 17, Phila., Pa. 








Rensselaer 
«, Polytechnic 


%5 <A i 
by nstitute, 
tic Troy, N.Y. 
A School of Engineering. 


4 Civil, 
q re Mechanical, 
p Electrical. 
Gd 
G Science. 


WONDERFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


I have acquired the sole right of manufacture and 
sale of LANTERN SLIDES from the negatives taken by 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University. 

The photographs illustrate all phases of Geography, 
including geological structure, topography, vegetation, 
architecture, and antiquities, and the various types of 
inhabitants. Dr. Huntington’s collection is especially 
strong in illustrations of daily life and occupations. 

It numbers about 1,600 andincludes practically all the 
countries of Central and Western Asia, namely, Syria 
and Palestine, the borders of Arabia, Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, Persia, Transcaspia and Russian Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Chinese Turkestan, the Himalayas, Little 
Tibet and Northern India. If desired, slides may be 
had colored true to nature from copious notes by Dr. 
Huntington and by expert artists. For detailed de- 
scriptions and prices, address 


W. C. IVES, Mystic, Conn. 


Manufacturer of high-grade special slides to meet the 
requirements of lecturers. 











Investors may keep in touch 
with Stock Market conditions 
and receive suggestions for in- 
vestment or speculation through 
our “ Weekly Market Letter on 
Stocks.” 


SWARTWOUT AND 


APPENZELLAR 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40-42-44 Pine Street 
New York City 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Agricultural National Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
First National Bank Building. 











Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 






































HE many advantages of the 
1A Graflex render it a par- 
ticularly valuable camera for the 
tourist. 
a Gt _ uses regular daylight loading 
L® Kodak Film for pictures 2'2 x 414 
aN inches, and is fitted with a focal 


plane shutter that will make an 





exposure as brief as 1-1000 of a 
second, as well as time exposures of any duration. In ad- 
dition to this, it is fitted with a reflecting mirror and focusing 
hood that enable the operator to see the image right side 
up the size it will appear on the negative up fo the instant 
of exposure—no necessity for guessing distances—no micro- 


scopic “finder.” 


Price 
1A Graflex withoutlens. . ...... .. . $60.00 
1-A Graflex with B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Series Ic No. 14, 
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1A Graflex with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat No. 2, F-6.3, 82.00 
1A Graflex with Cooke LensSeries IV No. 25, F-5.6 . 98.00 


@ Graflex catalog mailed on request. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE BEST BOOK OF TRAVEL OF THE YEAR 








ITALIAN 
HOURS 


By HENRY JAMES 


“A fine book. . . Mr. James is at his very 
best here, for in the first place he loves Italy.” 


—New York Sun 


“Henry James knows what is worth looking 
at and studying. He knows and understands the 
beauties of Italian country and city.” 


—Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
$7.90 net, Postpaid 


Thirty-two Superb Illustrations in Color by 
JOSEPH PENNELL 














Other Important Books of Travel Just Issued 
WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


The first authoritative account of many important discoveries. It is so filled with personal 
experience, enlivened by anecdotes, that it is delightful reading. Richly illustrated from pho- 


tographs. Boxed, $5.40 net, Postpaid 


GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS. By F. c. and A. ¢c. E. ALLINSON 


An admirable handbook for the traveler in Greece and an introduction to Greek history and 
literature. Fully illustrated. $2.66 net, Postpaid 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. By PHILIP s. MARDEN 


“A notable addition to the available literature on travels in a country which has but recently 
begun to attract the proper share of attention from the American public.’’—Lowell Courier- 


Citizen. Fully Illustrated. $3.18 net, Postpaid 





Biographies Which Describe Foreign Lands 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY M. STANLEY 


“It is a wonderfully interesting career that is here set forth. . . The record of African 
achievement, as given by Stanley, is remarkably convincing.’’—Newark News. 


Edited by Lady Stanley. Fully Illustrated. $5.25 net, Postpaid 


DIPLOMATIC MEMOIRS. By JoHN w. FOSTER 


An interesting account of a remarkable career, revealing the social life of many countries. 


$6.40 net, Postpaid 


Two volumes. Illustrated. 
This Coupon Entitles You to a FREE Illustrated Catalogue 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., 4 G. Park St., Boston: 


Please send me the following books : 


for which I enclose $ 


Name onbeneeeasns 


Address eck, dhesiats 
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CHILDREN DANCING IN KROOTOWN, MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


Send Your Orders NOW —The Edition is Limited 


“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND” 


SECOND SERIES 


HE Second Series of ‘SCENES FROM EVERY LAND” is now ready for delivery. The 
volume contains about 300 illustrations printed on the best of paper, is sewed by hand, and 
bound in red cloth with an attractive design in three colors. The majority of the illustra- 
tions have appeared in the National Geographic Magazine during the last five years, but a large 
number have not been previously published. Considerable descriptive matter is printed under 
The book also contains a list of about 1,000 of the most useful books of travel 


the pictures. 
Persons ordering more than 


and works descriptive of natural history, gazetteers, atlases, etc 

one copy can have the volumes sent to different addresses, if desired. 

TWO BINDINGS © one in red cloth, artistic, servic eable, and attractive, $].00 postpaid : the other, entirely leather- 
covered, the color a deep red with all lettering in gold, $2.00. The book could not be sold under six or eight 
dollars if the engravings were not ours, 


CUT ON THIS LINE 





NATIONAL GFOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. , 1909, 
Please reserve for me copies of “‘Second Series, SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” bound 


in , for which I enclose herewith dollars. 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


3ound in Red Cloth, $1.00 


Bound in Leather, $2.00, De Luxe Edition CITY AND STATE 
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WHERE T0 GO NEXT Switrerianat When thenorthe | 
WINTER—SUMMER Sizancmisnhere is blanketed | 


its best, with a perfect climate 
} and natural wonders that rival the world’s greatest: 
and on the way there one sails over summer seas to 
the enchanted islands of Tahiti and Rarotonga, etc. 
January 15th the midsummer cruise to MILFORD 
SOUND is made; nothing like it for scenery and 
genuine adventure. 

TAHITI AND BACK (24 days), $125, First class. Sailings 
November 22, December 28, February 2. etc. 
WELLINGTON AND BACK, $260, Ficet ‘class, 44 days 
(meals ‘and berth). 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS (all of them’, 3 months’ tour. 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, New Zealand, Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, 
and Hawaii, $400 (November 22, including MILFORD 
SOUND, $488.75). Write for Itineraries to 


Oceanic Steamship Co., 673 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


= New from Cover to Cover m) 


J WEBSTER’S 
NEW | 
If TERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED. Ed. in Chief, Dr. W.T. Harris, former 
. Com. of Education. 27 The Webster Tradition Developed by 
Modern Scientiric Lexicography. 2 Key to Literature - Seven 
Centuries. General Information Practically Doubled. 
2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Unquestionably the Choicest Holiday Offering of the Season. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, 
wisaibiaas Authority, Utility. 
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Please detach and fill in blank and send to the Secretary 


Recommendation for Membership in the 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The membership fee includes subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine 


DUES: Annual membership in U. S., $2.00; annual membership abroad, $3.00; Canada, $2.50; life 
membership, $50. Please make remittances payable to National Geographic Society, and if at a dis- 
tance remit by N. Y. draft, postal or express order. 
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Go the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 
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Address 


for membership in the Society. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERTS—MINING, MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, CIVIL 





THOS. B. STILLMAN, M. Sc., Ph.D., 
Chemical Engineer and ‘Analytical Chemist. 
Analyses and Investigations. 
Address, THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J- 
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WM. GRIFFITH, Consulting Mining Engineer and Geolo- 


gist. Specialty: Economic Geology, Mining of Coal. 
Careful Examinations and Reports on Coal, Minera 


| 


Lands and Mines Anywhere. Interviews by Appoint- 
ment, Eastern Cities. Coal aenanee Scranton, Pa. 








WILLIAM J. ELMENDORF, Mining Engineer. 20 years’ 


experience in responsible positions. Consultation with 
owners on operation. Candid reports to buyers or se!- 


lers. No promotion. References gladly furnished. 


Box 1039, Spokane, Washington 





17th and Stout Streets 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS COMPANY 
Consulting and Supervising Engineers 
417 Century Building 


Denver, Colorado. 





KOSMOS NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Entomological Supplies and Specimens of every descrip- 


tion. Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Educationa 


l 


Institutes supplied with collections of insects. Very in- 
structive for teachers and students. Only first-class 
specimens. Moderate prices. Best references. For 


further particulars, address 


RICHARD LOHRMANN, Manager, Herkimer, N. Y. 
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3) Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
e a revelation to you; they are so sweet, clean 
>, and well put up. At Dealers Generally 
F) 


SST) CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., Mfrs. 


Branches : Chicago, London. 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Send for booklet on the wonderful bacteriological y ration which 


exterminates rats and mice and yet is basoatees to Ott er animals, 
birds, and human beir 
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INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL C 
Dept. A.A, 25 Old Slip, ll York City 
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R. M.S. P. “Avon” 


11,500 tons, twin screw 





Bermuda 

Porto Rico From New York 
Jamaica " 15 

Colon ; ad °) 31 days each 
La Guaira " in ( $150 up 
Porto Cabello Feb. 19 

La Brea 


._ | Easter Cruise 18 days 
Port of S ~ 
Backedos | March 255 $85 up 
Martinique <2 
Santiago de 


ct | YACHTING 
Nawew___| CRUISES 


R. M. S. P. “BERBICE” (twin 
screw), in connection with Mail 
Steamers from New York. 

40 Days, $275—54 Days, $350. 

Dec. 25th—Jan. 22d—Feb. 19th. 


Xe 
Weekly sailings by 6,000-ton 
Australian Liner R. M. S. P. 
“OROTAVA,” commencing De- 
cember 15, 1909. 
xe 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
Sanderson & Son, Gen. P. & F. Agts. 
23 State Street, New York. 














Please send me by return post liters 
ature giv ing particulars of— 

**Avon” Cruises de luxe 
“Berbice”? Yachting Tours 
**Orotava”’ Bermuda Service 
Regular Tours on Mail Steamers. 
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As the Prism Binocular is 
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so is the Hensoldt to the 
ordinary prism binocular. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 


OUTDOOR SPORTS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. POLO, TENNIS, 
GOLF, BATHING, BOATING. AND FISHING 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





ROSS MANAGER H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT 


IFORNIA 334 S. SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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